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R. KENNEDY.—Mtr. President, the time has come 
M for the American people to be told the blunt truth 
about Indochina. 

I am reluctant to make any statement which may be mis- 
interpreted as unappreciative of the gallant French struggle 
at Dien Bien Phu and elsewhere; or as partisan criticism of 
our Secretary of State just prior to his participation in the 
delicate deliberations in Geneva. Nor, as one who is not a 
member of those committees of the Congress which have 
been briefed—if not consulted—on this matter, do I wish to 
appear impetuous or an alarmist in my evaluation of the 
situation. But the speeches of President Eisenhower, Secte- 
tary Dulles, and others have left too much unsaid, in my 
opinion—and what has been left unsaid is the heart of the 
problem that should concern every citizen. For if the Ameri- 
can people are, for the fourth time in this century, to travel 
the long and tortuous road of war—particularly a war 
which we now realize would threaten the survival of civiliza- 
tion—then I believe we have a right—a right which we 
should have hitherto exercised—to inquire in detail into 
the nature of the struggle in which we may become engaged, 
and the alternative to such struggle. Without such clarifica- 
tion the general support and success of our policy is en- 
dangered. 

Inasmuch as Secretary Dulles has rejected, with finality, 
any suggestion of bargaining on Indochina in exchange for 
recognition of Red China, those discussions in Geneva which 
concern that war may center around two basic alternatives: 

The first is a negotiated peace, based either upon partition 
of the area between the forces of the Viet Minh and the 
French Union, possibly along the 16th parallel; or based 
upon a coalition government in which Ho Chi Minh is repre- 
sented. Despite any wishful thinking to the contrary, it 
should be apparent that the popularity and prevalence of Ho 
Chi Minh and his following throughout Indochina would 


cause either partition or a coalition government to result in 
eventual domination by the Communists. 

The second alternative is for the United States to persuade 
the French to continue their valiant and costly struggle; an 
alternative which, considering the current state of opinion 
in France, will be adopted only if the United States pledges 
increasing support. Secretary Dulles’ statement that the “im- 
position in southwest Asia of the political system of Com- 
munist Russia and its Chinese Communist ally should be 
met by united action’ indicates that it is our policy to 
give such support; that we will, as observed by the New York 
Times last Wednesday, “fight if necessary to keep south- 
east Asia out of their hands’; and that we hope to win the 
support of the free countries of Asia for united action 
against communism in Indochina, in spite of the fact that 
such nations have pursued since the war's inception a pol- 
icy of cold neutrality. 

I think it is important that the Senate and the American 
people demonstrate their endorsement of Mr. Dulles’ objec- 
tives, despite our difficulty in ascertaining the full significance 
of its key phrases. 

Certainly, I, for one, favor a policy of a united action by 
many nations whenever necessary to achieve a military and 
political victory for the free world in that area, realizing full 
well that it may eventually require some commitment of 
our manpower. 

But to pour money, materiel, and men into the jungles 
of Indochina without at least a remote prospect of victory 
would be dangerously futile and self-destructive. Of course, 
all discussions of united action assumes the inevitability of 
such victory; but such assumptions are not unlike similar 
predictions of confidence which have lulled the American 
people for many years and which, if continued, would present 
an improper basis for determining the extent of American 
participation. 
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Permit me to review briefly some of the statements con- 
cerning the progress of the war in that area, and it will be 
understood why I say that either we have not frankly and 
fully faced the seriousness of the military situation, or our 
intelligence estimates and those of the French have been 
woefully defective. ; 

In February of 1951, for example, the late Brig. Gen. 

Francis G. Brink, then head of the United States Military 
Advisory Group, in Indochina, told us of the favorable turn 
of events in that area as a result of new tactics designed by 
Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. In the fall of that same 
year, General De Lattre himself voiced optimism in his 
speech before the National Press Club here in Washington; 
and predicted victory, under certain conditions, in 18 months 
to 2 years, during his visit to France. 
_In June of 1952, American and French officials issued a 
joint communique in Washington expressing the two coun- 
tries’ joint determination to bring the battle to a successful 
end; and Secretary of State Acheson stated at his press con- 
ference that— 

“The military situation appears to be developing favorably. 
* * * Aggression has been checked and recent indications 
warrant the view that the tide is now moving in our favor. 
* * * We can anticipate continued favorable developments.” 

In March 1953, the French officials again came to Washing- 
ton, again issued statements predicting victory in Indochina, 
and again joined with the United States in a communique 
planning military action and United States support which 
would achieve their new goal of decisive military victory 
in 2 years. 

In May of 1953, President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles told the Congress that our mutual-security pro- 
gram for France and Indochina would help “reduce this 
Communist pressure to manageable er, In June 
an American military mission headed by General O’Daniel 
was sent to discuss with General Navarre in Indochina the 
manner in which United State aid may best contribute to 
the advancement of the objective of defeating the Commu- 
nist forces there; and in the fall of last year General 
O’Daniel stated that he was “confident that the French- 
trained Vietnam Army when fully organized would pre- 
vail over the rebels.”’ 

In September of 1953, French and American officials 
again conferred, and in announcing a new program of exten- 
sive American aid, again the objective of an early and vic- 
torious conclusion. 

On December 2, 1953, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs Walter S. Robertson told the Women’s 
National Republican Club in New York—in words almost 
identical with those of Secretary of State Acheson 18 months 
earlier—that “in Indochina we believe the tide now is turn- 
ing.” Later the same month Secretary of State Dulles stated 
that military setbacks. in the area had been exaggerated; 
and that he did not “believe that anything that has hap- 
pened upsets appreciably the timetable of General Navarre’s 
plan,” which anticipated decisive military results by about 
March 1955. 

In February of this year, Defense Secretary Wilson said 
that a French victory was “both ible and probable” and 
that the war was going “fully as well as we expected it to 
at this stage. I see no reason to think Indochina would be 
another Korea.” Also in February of this year, Under Secre- 
tary of State Smith stated that: 

“The military situation in Indochina is favorable. * * * 
Contrary to some reports, the recent advances made by the 
Viet Minh are ithe 5 “real estate” operations. * * * Tacti- 
cally, the French position is solid and the officers in the 
field seem confident of their ability to deal with the situation.” 
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Less than 2 weeks , Admiral Radford, Chairman of 
the Joints Chief of Staff. stated that “the French are going 
to win.” And finally, in a press conference some days prior 
to his speech to the Overseas Press Club in New York, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles stated that he did not “expect that 
there is going to be a Communist victory in Indochina”; that 
“in terms of Communist domination of Indochina, I do not 
accept that as a probability’; that “we have seen no reason 
to abandon the so-called Navarre plan,” which meant de- 
cisive results only 1 year hence; and that the United States 
would provide whatever additional equipment was needed 
for victory over the Viet Minh; with the upper hand 
probably to be gained “by the end of the next fighting 
season.” 

Despite this series of optimistic reports about eventual 
victory, every Member of the Senate knows that such victory 
today appears to be desperately remote, to say the least, 
despite tremendous amounts of economic and material aid 
from the United States, and despite a deplorable loss of 
French Union manpower. The call for either negotiations 
ot additional participation by other nations underscores the 
remoteness of such a final victory today, regardless of the 
outcome at Dien Bien Phu. It is, of course, for these reasons 
that many French are reluctant to continue the oes 
without greater assistance; for to record the sapping effect 
which time and the enemy have had on their will and 
strength in that area is not to disparage their valor. If united 
action can achieve the necessary victory over the forces of 
communism, arid thus preserve the security and freedom of 
all southeast Asia, then such united action is clearly called 
for. But if, on the other hand, the increase in our aid and 
the utilization of our troops would only result in further 
statements of confidence without ultimate victory over ag- 
gression, then now is the time when we must evaluate the 
conditions under which that pledge is made. 

I am frankly of the belief that no amount of American 
military assistance in Indochina can conquer an enemy 
which is everywhere and at the same time nowhere, “an 
enemy of the people’ which has the sympathy and co- 
vert support of the people. As succinctly stated by the 
report of the Judd Subcommittee of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in January of this year: 


“Until political independence has been achieved, an effec- 
tive fighting force from the associated states cannot be ex- 
pected. * * * The apathy of the local population to the 
menance of Viet Minh communism led as nationalism 
is the most discouraging aspect of the situation. That can 
only be overcome through the grant of complete independence 
to each of the associated states. Only for such a cause as 
their own freedom will people make the heroic effort neces- 
sary to win this kind of struggle.” 


This is an analysis which is shared, if in some instances 
grudgingly, by most American observers. Moreover, with- 
out political independence for the associated states, the 
other Asiatic nations have made it clear that they regard this 
as a war of colonialism; and the united action which is 
said to be so desperately needed for victory in that area 
is likely to end up as unilateral action by our own country. 
Such intervention, without participation by the armed forces 
of the other nations of Asia, without the support of the 
great masses of the peoples of the associated states, with 
increasing reluctance and discouragement on the part of the 
French—and, I might add, with hordes of Chinese Com- 
munist troops poised just across the border in anticipation of 
our unilateral entry into their kind of battleground—such 
intervention, Mr. President, would be vi y impossible 
in the type of military situation which prevails in Indochina. 
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This is not a new point, of course. In November of 
1951, I reported upon my return from the Far East as 
follows: 

“In Indochina we have allied ourselves to the desperate 
effort of a French regime to hang on to the remnants of 
empire. There is no broad, general support of the native 
Vietnam Government among the people of that area. To 
check the southern drive of communism makes sense but 
not only through reliance on the force of arms. The task 
is rather to build strong native non-Communist sentiment 
within these areas and. rely on that as a spearhead of 
defense rather than upon the legions of General de Lattre. 
To do this apart from and in defiance of innately nationalis- 
tic aims spells foredoomed failure.” 

In June of last year, I sought an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act which would have provided for the distribution 
of American aid, to the extent feasible, in such a way as 
to encourage the freedom and independence desired by 
the people of the Associated States. My amendment was 
soundiy defeated on the grounds that we should not 
pressure France into taking action on this delicate situation; 
and that the new French Government could be expected 
to make “a decision which would obviate the necessity of 
this kind of amendment or resolution.’’ The distinguished 
majority leader [MR. KNOWLAND] assured us that “We 
will all work, in conjunction with our great ally, France, 
toward the freedom of the people of those states.” 

It is true that only 2 days later on July 3 the French 
Government issued a statement agreeing that— 

“There is every reason to complete the independence of 
sovereignty of the Associated States of Indochina by in- 
suring * * * the transfer of the powers * * * retained in 
the interests of the States themselves, because of the perilous 
circumstances resulting from the state of war.” 

In order to implement this agreement, Bao Dai arrived 
in Paris on August 27 calling for “complete independence 
for Vietnam.” 

I do not wish to weary the Senate with a long recital 
of the proceedings of the negotiations, except to say that as 
of today they have brought no important change in the 
treaty relationships between Vietnam and the French Repub- 
lice. Today the talks appear to be at an impasse; and the 
return from Paris to Saigon of the Premier of Vietnam, 
Prince Buu Loc, is not a happy augury for their success. 
Thus the degree of control which the French retain in the 
area is approximately the same as I outlined last year: 

Politically, French control was and is extensive and 
paramount. There is no popular assembly in Vietnam which 
represents the will of the people that can ratify the treaty 
relationship between Vietnam and the French. Although 
the Associated States are said to be “independent within 
the French Union,’ the French always have a permanent 
control in the high council and in the Assembly of the 
Union and the Government of France guides its actions. 
Under article 62 of the French Constitution, the French 
Government coordinates all of the resources of the mem- 
bers of the Union placed in common to guarantee its de- 
fenses, under policies directed and prepared by the French 
Government. French Union subjects are given special legal 
exemptions, including the privileges of extraterritoriality. The 
French High Commissioner continues to exercise powers 
with respect to the internal security of the Associated 
States, and will have a similar mission even after the 
restoration of peace. When Vietnamese taxes affect French 
Union subject, there must be consultation with the rep- 
resentatives of the countries concerned before they are 
imposed. The foreign policy of Vietnam must be co- 








ordinated with that of France, and the French must give 
consent to the sending of diplomatic missions to foreign 
countries. Inasmuch as the French did not develop ex- 
perienced governmental administrators before World War 
II, they have guided to some degree actions within the 
local governments by requiring the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment to turn to them for foreign counselors and technicians. 

Military, French control is nearly complete. The United 
States has in the past dealt primarily with the French 
military authority, and these in turn deal with the Associated 
States. Our equipment and aid is turned over to the French 
who will then arrange for its distribution according to 
their decision. The French are granted for a period of 
time without limit facilities for bases and garrisons. 

Culturally, the French are directly in contact with the 
training of intellectual youths of Vietnam, inasmuch as 
France joined in the establishment of the university, in- 
stalled a French rector, and provided that all instructions 
should be in French. 

Economically, French control of the country’s basic re- 
sources, transportation, trade, and economic life in general is 
extensive. In Vietnam, estimated French control is nearly 
100 percent in the field of foreign commerce, international 
and coastal shipping, and rubber and other export products. 
The French control 66 percent of the rice export trade. 
Moreover, possession of property belonging to the French 
cannot be changed without permission of the French; and 
France shares the veto right under the PAU agreement on 
matters affecting France’s export and import trade. 

All of this flies in the face of repeated assurances to the 
American 4 by our own officials that complete inde- 
pendence has been or will be granted. 

In February of 1951, for example, the American Minister 
to the Associated States, Donald Heath, told us that the 
French colonial regime had ended and that “all Indochinese 
Government services were turned over to the Indochinese 
States.”” This is untrue. In November of 1951, Assistant 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk again assured us that— 

“The peoples of the Associated States are free to assume 
the extensive responsibility for their own affairs that has 
been accorded them by treaties with France.” 

Last year, the Department of State assured me that— 

“France had granted such a full measure of control to 
the 3 states over their own affairs that * * * these 3 countries 
became sovereign states.” 

In February of this year, Under Secretary of State Smith 
stated that the representatives of the Government of Vietnam 
and of France would “meet in Paris to draw up the treaty 
which will complete Vietnamese independence.” As I have 
said, those conversations began in July, and broke off 10 
days ago. And again Secretary Dulles stated last week that— 

“Their independence is not yet complete, but the French 
Government last July declared its intention to complete that 
independence, and negotiations to consummate that pledge 
are underway.” 

They are underway 9 months after the pledge was origi- 
nally given. 

I do not belive that the importance of the current break- 
down of these negotiations has been made clear to the Sen- 
ate or the people of the United States. Every year we are 
given three sets of assurances: First, that the independence 
of the Associated States is now complete; second, that the 
independence of the Associated States will soon be completed 
under steps now being undertaken; and, third, that mili 
victory for the French Union forces in Indochina is assured, 
or is just around the corner, or lies 2 years off. But the 
stringent limitations upon the status of the Associated States 
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as soverign states remain; and the fact that military victory has 
not yet been achieved is largely the result of these limitations. 
Repeated failure of these prophesies has, however, in no 
way diminished the frequency of their reiteration, and they 
have caused this Nation to delay definitive action until now 
the opportunity for any desirable solution may well be past. 


It is time, therefore, for us to face the stark reality of 
the difficult situation before us without the false hopes which 
redictions of military victory and assurances of complete 
independence have given us in the past. The hard t of 
the matter is, first, that without the wholehearted “ot 
of the peoples of the Associated States, without a reliable 
and crusading native atmy with a dependable officer corps, 
a military victory, even with American support, in that area 
is difficult if not impossible, of achievement; and, second, 
that the support of the people of that area cannot be ob- 
tained without a change in the contractual relationships 
which presently exist between the Associated States and the 
French Union. _ 

Instead of approaching a solution to this problem, as 
Secretary Dulles indicated, French and Vietnamese officials 
appear to be receding from it. The Vietnamese, whose own 
representatives lack full popular support, because of a lack 
 g popular assembly in that country, recognizing that French 
opinion favoring a military withdrawal would become over- 
whelming if all ties were entirely broken, have sought 2 
treaties: 1 giving the Vietnamese complete and genuine in- 
dependence, and the other maintaining a tie with the French 
Union on the basis of equality, as in the British Common- 
wealth. But 9 months of negotiations have failed thus far 
to provide a formula for both independence and union 
which is acceptable to the parties currently in the govern- 
ment of each nation. The French Assembly on March 9— 
and I believe this action did not receive the attention it 
deserved—substantially lessened the chances of such a so- 
lution, through the adoption of a tremendously far-reaching 
rider which declared that France would consider her obliga- 
tions toward Indochinese states ended if they should revoke the 
clauses in the French Constitution that bind them to the 
French Union. In other words, Mr. President, the French 
Parliament indicated that France would no longer have any 
obligations toward the Associated States if the present ties 
which bind them to the French Union—ties which assure, 
because of the constitutional arrangement of the French 
Union, that the French Republic and its Government are 
always the dominant power in the union—were broken. 


I realize that Secretary Dulles cannot force the French to 
adopt any course of action to which they are opposed; or 
am I unaware of the likelihood of a French military with- 
drawal from Indochina, once its political and economic 
stake in that area is gone. But we must realize that the 
difficulties in the military situation which would result from 
a French withdrawal would not be greatly different from 
the difficulties which would prevail after the intervention 
of American troops without the support of the Indochinese 
ot the other nations of Asia. The situation might be com- 
pared to what the situation would have been in Korea, if 
the Japenese had maintained possession of Korea, if a Com- 
munist group of Koreans were carrying on a war there with 
Japan—which had dominated that area for more than a 
century—and if we then went to the assistance of the 
Japanese, and put down the revolution of the native Koreans, 
even though they were Communists, and even though in 
taking that action we could not have the support of the 
non-Communist elements of the country. 

That is the type of situation, whether we like it or not, 
which is presented today in connection with our support of 
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the French in Indochina, without the support of the native 
peoples of Indochina. ‘ 

In Indochina, as in Korea, the battle against communism 
should be a battle, not for economic or political gain, but 
for the security of the free world, and for the values and 
institutions which are held dear in France and throughout 
the non-Communist world, as well as in the United States. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the dilemma which con- 
fronts us is not a hopeless one; that a victorious fight can 
be maintained by the French, with the support of this 
Nation and many other nations—and most important of 
all, the support of the Vietnamese and other peoples of the 
Associated States—once it is recognized that the defense of 
southeast Asia and the repelling of Communist aggression 
are the objectives of such a struggle, and not the maintenance 
of political relationships founded upon ancient colonialism. 
In such a struggle, the United States and other nations may 
properly be called upon to play their fullest part. 

If, however, this is not to be the nature of the war; if 
the French persist in their refusal to grant the legitimate 
independence and freedom desired by the peoples of the 
Associated States; and if those peoples and the other peoples 
of Asia remain aloof from the conflict, as they have in 
the past, then it is my hope that Secretary Dulles, before 
pledging our assistance at Geneva, will recognize the fu- 
tility of channeling American men and machines into that 
— internecine struggle. 

e facts and alternatives before us are unpleasant, Mr. 
President. But in a nation such as ours, it is only through 
the fullest and frankest appreciation of such facts and al- 
ternatives that any foreign policy can be effectively main- 
tained. In an era of supersonic attack and atomic retaliation, 
extended public debate and education are of no avail, once 
such a policy must be implemented. The time to study, to 
doubt, to review, and revise is now, for upon our decisions 
now may well rest the peace and security of the world, and, 
indeed, the very continued existence of mankind. And if 
we cannot entrust this decision to the people, then, as 
Thomas Jefferson once said: 

“If we thihk them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not 
to take it from them but to inform their discretion by edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND—ML. President, I have no desire to 
take the Senator from Massachusetts off the floor, but I wish 
to make a comment on the speech he has just made. 

First of all, I must say there is much, and probably the 
redominance, of what the Senator has said with which I 
would fully agree. 

I think it important that the Congress and the Nation 
understand fully the problems that exist in Asia, particularly 
in the immediate area of southeast Asia with which the 
o—- today of the Senator from Massachusetts was con- 
cerned. 


Of course no one is wise enough at the present moment 
to know what the altimate aim and objective of the Chinese 
Communists may be—whether they will enter the war in 
Indochina in force, as they did in Korea, or whether they 
will continue to supply arms and equipment, as they are 
doing now. It seems to me that if they enter the war in 
force there will be a challenge to the free nations of the 
world and free men everywhere which they cannot ignore 
or sidestep. I believe the time is rapidly approaching—if, 
indeed, it is not already here—when the free nations of the 
world, if they really believe in a system of collective 
security, must stand up and be counted Certainly, this 
Nation of ours, large though it is in population, with 160 
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million ple, and rich though it is in resources, is not 
in a position time and time again to assume the overwhelm- 
ing dons of the burden, as we did in Korea. 

As the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts knows, 
only 17 of the 60 members of the United Nations con- 
tributed a single soldier, sailor, or airman to the resistance 
against aggression in Korea. All of them together contributed 
about 10 percent of what the United States alone contributed. 
This Nation supplied some 450,000 men at one time, al- 
though perhaps a million and a quarter of our men passed 
through Korea in the process of rotation. The little Republic 
of Korea supplied 600,000, but all the remaining members 
of the United Nations together supplied only about 45,000. 

I have said on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere that 
I do not believe the Korean experience should be allowed 
to stand as a precedent. I happen to believe, as I think the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts believes, in a real 
system of collective security. I emphasize the word “collec- 
tive.” To me that means that each nation should contribute 
in general conformity with its population, in — con- 
formity with its resources, and in general conformity with 
its responsibilities, so that each would share the burden on a 
fair basis. 

I think the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts has 
put his finger on the most vulnerable spot, so far as concerns 
obtaining the complete support of the native populations of 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Even though, on July 3 the 
Government of the Republic of France went a long way 
toward granting what may be called a great degree of local 
autonomy, it did not go the whole way and give those 
people the right to determine whether they wished to re- 
main in or out of the French Union. Personally I am of 
the opinion that there may be great advantages to Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, after gaining their own freedom, in 
associating themselves, of their own volition, with the French 
Union. However, I think the choice should be theirs. I 
believe if they had such a choice they would rally to the 
support of the non-Communist forces in that area of the 
world, and the native forces, who are desperately anxious to 
remain outside the Iron Curtain, could be built to such a point 
that, as in Korea, they would be able to carry a large share 
of the burden. 

I do not wish to delay the Senate much longer, but from 
this side of the aisle I wish to commend the Senator from 
Massachusetts for a very well-thought-out and provocative 
speech, which I think both the Senate and the country 
should read with interest. 

When I returned from the Far East on my fourth trip 
there last October, an interview was published in the U. S. 
News & World Report of October 30. I shall not read the 
entire article, but I should like to take the time of the Senate 
to read the portion dealing with Indochina, because I think 
the Senator will see that we have much in common in the 
observations which we made. 

The interview appears on page 42 of the U. S. News & 
World Report for October 30, 1953. The first question 
which was asked me by the editor of the magazine was: 

Question. What impression did our truce in Korea make 
on the Indochina situation? Did they think this was an 
appeasement, or did they think of it as a possible solution? 

Answer. I think they recognize that, with the limitations 
that were placed upon our force in Korea, that at least, 
while it was no victory for the free world, they do not 
look upon it as a defeat. They recognize it, I think, for 
what it was—a stalemated condition. But they would, I 
think, be very much concerned if there was any retreating 
in the face of further Communist threats or aggression, and 





they are watching very carefully every move that is made, 
not only in Washington but in the United Nations and in 
Europe, to see whether or not there is any major move 
toward appeasement in the defense of the free peoples of 
Asia. 

Question. Is there any indication that Indochina is going 
to be a hotter spot than it’s been before? 

Answer. Yes, I think that it definitely will be within the 
next 6 months. The French have a new commander there, 
General Navarre, who has a yery fine reputation, and I 
think that the French have decided that they have to get 
away from the old Maginot Line type of defense where they 
would put their French military units in a fortified post 
on a hilltop in the “Beau Geste” type of warfare, and then 
the Communists would pretty well control the countryside, 
at least by night, and appear to be peaceful farmers in the 
daytime. Now they are taking a position that will permit 
them to bring in some of those outposts to get a striking 
mobile force—the type that has been going out and raiding 
the Communist supply depots. 

Question. Are there any signs that with the armistice in 
Korea the Red Chinese are able to supply more men and 
munitions to the Indochina war? ’ 

Answer. There are indications that the Ho Chi Minh 
forces are having their people trained in Communist China 
and are undoubtedly getting some equipment there. But so far, 
at least, they do not appear to have sent any substantial num- 
ber of so-called “volunteers” into the fighting as they have 
done in Korea. Whether they will do that or not is one of the 
great unanswered questions at the present time. 

I think, however, that since the French declaration in 
July the French have done a great deal to win the support 
of the non-Communist civil population in Vietnam, and 
they are now raising a substantial force in the Vietnam 
Army itself that will be of material help in cleaning up 
the Communist situation there. 

Question. What indication is there as to the attitude 
of those countries toward us? Is Indochina thinking in 
terms solely of France, or do they look to us? 

Answer. No, I think that the people want, and I think 
they are going to insist upon, their complete political free- 
dom from France. My own view is that the age of colonial- 
ism in Asia is dead and that countries which expect to win the 
support of the non-Communist peoples of Asia are going to 
have to face up to that problem. I certainly don’t think that 
we can have an effective foreign policy in the Far East if the 
impression is given, either righfully or wrongfully, that we 
have tied our policy to that of any colonial power. 

Question. What is the attitude toward us in countries 
like Burma and Thailand? 

Answer. I think the United States stands very high in 
Thailand and in a good many of these countries. I believe 
that they look to America as a great free country. They 
recognize that we won our own freedom from colonialism. 
I think they have been impressed with the fact that we 
have been helpful to many of these nations having their 
growing pains, going through some of the same problems 
that we went through in the early days of the Republic. I 
think we stand very well. Of course, in a country like 
Burma they are following the same type of policy as 
Nehru in hoping that, regardless of how far communism 
advances up to their borders it will leave them alone. 

But very few other people in Asia believe that, if the 
Communists should overcome Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and 
Thailand, it is realistic to think that they would stop short of 
invading Burma. 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY—WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


I conclude by saying again that I think the world may 
be approaching more rapidly than some of us think a de- 
cision on the question whether we are to have a real col- 
lective security system and are to maintain a system of 
international law and order which can preserve the peace 
of the world for ourselves and our children. 

The United States has expended billions of dollars in 
resources in order to rehabilitate the war-torn nations of 
Europe. It has expended billions of dollars in order to build 
up situations of strength so that more of the free world 
will not fall into the hands of the godless men in the 
Kremlin and the international conspiracy of communism. 

But there cannot be an effective system of collective 
security if some of the nations that have received our help 
and billions of dollars of our resources, now when the chips 
may be down, stand on the sidelines and let the United States 
assume the preponderance of the burden, as we did in 
Korea. 

I believe that the Congress of the United States, the 
Government of the United States, and the people of the 
United States are entitled to have a clear-cut and frank 
expression from all the so-called law-abiding, free nations 
of the world as to what they are prepared to do in the 
event of any future type of massive Soviet aggression. 

Mr. KENNEDY—Mtr. President, I believe that before 
we attempt to call on the people of Asia to say whether they 
would support any action to prevent the Communists from 
seizing control of Indochina, there must first be given to 
the people of Indochina a sufficient degree of eRe 
so that they will be attracted to the struggle, and so that 
the other peoples of Asia will feel that the war is being 
waged in their cause and for their benefit. 

The Senator from California made reference to the French 
declaration of last July 3, and suggested that it gave some 
degree of independence to those people. The point is that 
the declaration of July 3 gave no further degree of inde- 
pendence to the people of that area than they had pre- 
viously enjoyed, and those people are still being regulated 
by the PAU agreement of 1950. The declaration of July 3 
was to the effect that it was time that conversations began. 
Bao Dai arrived in Paris in August, and the conversations 
continued from that date. They were broken off when the 
prime minister returned to Saigon 2 weeks ago. No ovro- 
gtess has been made since then. Under all the circumstances, 
to expect that the _ of Asia will support any action 
to prevent that area being taken over by the Communists, is, 
I fear, hopeless. 

When the United States was paying 40 percent of the 
cost of the struggle and was not cunidning sending armed 
men into the area, it was perhaps captious of the United 
States to insist that the French take a step which they did 
not desire to take. But now, when the United States is per- 
haps getting ready to take affirmative action, which may 
even be unilateral action, it seems to me that we have every 
right to insist that the causes of the struggle be clarified 
and that its nature be made certain to our people and the 
people of the Associated States. Otherwise, we will go in 
on the “short end of the stick; the Communist will con- 
tinue to pour across the border, the people of the Associated 
States will be hostile to our efforts, and we will find our- 
selves in a far worse military situation than we ever ex- 
perienced in Korea. 

Therefore, before the United States goes any further, we 
should ask the French to make clear exactly what the 
political status will be of the Associated States, and, if 
necessary, change the arrangement of the French Union. So 
long as the French Union’s present constitutional status is 
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maintained the people of Indochina will not have genuine 
independence within the Union. Therefore, if we are con- 
sidering stepping in—and it must be remembered that we 
are now paying 80 percent of the cost of the struggle— 
and if we are to get the support of the American people for 
such a policy—and I believe the policy should be supported 
—we s ould insist that the French Union arrangement be 
changed, if necessary, even if it requires the repeal of the 
rider of March 8. 

Mr. KNOWLAND—Mtr. President, I had a conversation 
with an official of the Viet Nam Government. I shall not 
identify him by name. He said to me, ‘Senator, we recog- 
nize that if the French were to pull out we would not have 
the military — or the training or the force to prevent 
our country from being overrun by the Communist forces, 
backed up, as they are, by Communist China.” He said fur- 
ther: “It would not even be necessary for the Republic 
of France to say that we would have our complete in- 
dependence tomorrow. If they would only say, as you did 
in the case of the Philippines, that by a given date, which 
date may be 3 years or 5 years from today, ‘We give you 
our absolute pledge that at that time you will have a free 
choice of either remaining in the French Union or getting 
out of it’ the whole atmosphere would change.” 

As I pointed out, there might be some advantage to the 
people of that area in voluntary associating themselves for 
defense purposes with the French Union. However, they 
would have to have some specific guaranty of that kind. Per- 
haps it would have to be underwritten by the United States. 
In that way, when the day came that France had pledged 
that the people of the Associated States would have com- 
plete independence, they would be able to make the choice. 

Finally I wish to say—and I do not believe the free world 
should lose sight of it, and I do not think people who are 
determined to maintain their freedom should lose sight of 
it—that in all the history of Russia, under the Czars and 
under the commissars, there has been nothing equivalent to 
the action of the United States of America in setting up 
a free and independent Phillipine Republic, and there has 
been nothing equivalent to Great Britain setting up a free 
and independent India, Pakistan, and Burma, or of the 
Netherlands setting up a free and independent Indonesian 
Republic. 

To the contrary, during the period when the nations of 
the west were giving freedom to the people of Asia, inter- 
national communism, as represented by the men in the 
Kremlin, were destroying the freedom of the people of Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia, and were fastening satellite 
governments upon the people of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, of North Korea, and were fasten- 
ing Communist tyranny upon the people of China. 

I believe that perhaps our story has not been sufficiently 
told in that area of the world. I believe we have made a 
mistake. I say it in no partisan sense, because the same 
thing could perhaps be said of one administration as of 
another. We have many fine friends in Asia—in the Re- 
ublic of Korea, in the Republic of China, now on Formosa, 
in the Republic of the Philippines, in Thailand, in Pakistan, 
and in other areas of that part of the world—and I believe 
those people could be encouraged to tell the story of what 
the free world has done to bring freedom to them, in con- 
trast with the Communist tyranny which has been established 
by the Soviet Union, and in that way we might still win 
the battle for men’s minds. 

We will not win the struggle by arms alone, Mr. President, 
as the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts has pointed 
out, although arms are important when we are facing a 
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ruthless enemy. However, if we could acquaint them with 
that story and rekindle some of the spirit of freedom from 
colonial domination which animated our own country when 
we were a colony, if we could make known to them the 
truth about the difference between the free world and the 
godless Communist tyranny, we could still win the battle and 





help to maintain, both in Asia and in Europe, a free world of 
free men. 

Mr. KENNEDY—I am sure we can do so, once we 
clarify the cause of the free world. Up to this date it has 
not been done because of the control which the French have 
exercised over the Associated States. 


The Importance of Asia 


THE ROAD TO PARIS AND THE WORLD 


By PYO WOOK HAN, Counsellor of the Korean Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana, April 7, 1954 


is something that I could not resist accepting. We 

Koreans have an ancient proverb, “Even the hedgehog 
thinks her young are smooth.” Of course we Asians believe 
our part of the world is important. If we did not, we should 
be utterly unique—inhuman even, for all people seem to 
have a great capacity for believing in the intrinsic value of 
themselves and their own affairs. Naturally, then, the topic 
is a congenial one for me to speak upon. 

Similarly, I can assume the genuine and sincerity of your 
own interest in Asia from the fact that this topic was selected 
for me to discuss. It is not surprising, of course, that an 
American audience should be turning toward the Far East 
with intense interest and honest curiosity. During the past 
three and a half years you have been engaged in fighting in 
Korea the fourth most costly war in your entire history— 
and the end is not yet. Another great battlefield struggle 
between the forces of communism and Western democracy is 
being fought out in Indo-China. The Russian communist 
leadership has frankly proclaimed ever since 1920 that “The 
road to Paris lies through Peiping and Delhi.” As recently 
as in the Berlin Conference of the so-called Big Four Foreign 
Ministers it once more became apparent that Russia’s strategy 
is to continue the stalemate in Europe while sweeping on to 
further victories in Asia. 

Yet, there are many reasons for an earnest and searching 
inquiry into the real nature and extent of the importance of 
Asia. And one of the greatest of these reasons is that despite 
all the evidence and all the urgency of the burning issues in 
the Far East neither the Europeans nor you Americans have 
yet come to accept the fact that Asian problems actually are 
as pressing and vital as the facts appear to suggest. 


There are many reasons why the importance of Asia does 
not sink as deeply and as fully into the consciousness of the 
West as it should. One of these is distance—for Asia is 
6,000 miles beyond San Francisco, and 8,000 miles from 
Washington and New York. Another reason is difference— 
for Asians are different in race, in culture and in history from 
the European descendants who make up your population. 
Unfortunately, some of the Asians like to emphasize and 
exaggerate this difference. Indian spokesmen, for example, 
are fond of dwelling on what they call their mystical and 
philosophical mode of thinking, as contrasted to the presumed 
practicality of Americans. 

What I wish to demonstrate this evening is that most of 
the factors that supposedly divide the world into Eastern and 
Western hemispheres are either non-existent or insignificant. 
We are far more alike than we are differnt, and we are es- 
pecially alike in the things that matter most in these crucial 
years of the mid-twentieth century. 


\ N INVITATION to speak on the importance of Asia 


Secondly, I wish to raise the question with you of the 
importance of Asia—to you, the Asians themselves, and to 
the Soviet Union. We may find that Asia has an importance 
which not only should not be overlooked but which the peo- 
ples of the West dare not ignore. 

Finally, I plan to consider briefly what needs to be done 
in view of the importance of Asia—what policies should be 
adopted, what mistakes should be avoided, and actions to be 
performed. 

I 


I hope you may pardon me if I take occasion, here on 
the campus of this great state university to suggest that one 
of the major weaknesses of American education is its lack 
of attention to the Orient. It has been my privilege to study 
at Syracuse, Harvard and at the University of Michigan, and 
to visit and speak at many other great American colleges. 
The breadth of the curriculum on your campuses is truly 
astonishing. Nothing like it has ever been known in the 
history of the world. It has been estimated, for example, 
that a student would have to attend Harvard for fully four 
hundred years to take all the courses that are offered. Yet 
a great many colleges have not one single course on the his- 
tory or the culture, the economics or the art, the sociology 
or the politics of the Far East. Only a tiny handful of 
your 1800 colleges have more than one or two° courses on 
Asia. And in none of your great colleges do more than a 
small fraction of the students take any work at all on the 
Orient. To me this is an astonishing lack in an educational 
system that otherwise seems to be all-inclusive. I think it is 
a major reason why visiting lecturers are, and should be, 
called in to discuss the importance of Asia. 

Someone has said that psychologically the United States 
has developed through its history as though it were an island 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Actually, the United States is a mas- 
sive land-mass situated midway between Europe and the Far 
East. Nature has insured that your country should stand be- 
tween the two great centers of ancient civilization and of 
modern power-disturbances. You cannot help affecting and 
being affected, vitally and permanently, by both. 

Asia is too big to be ignored. It comprises one-third of 
the surface of the earth and over half of the human race. 
In the natural richness of its basic resources, in the strategic 
nature of its location, and in the quiet strength and deter- 
mination of its billion and a third inhabitants, Asia consti- 
tutes a potential force great enough to determine the future 
course of civilzation. Indeed, in the writings on Geo-politics, 
which came into great prominence during World War II. 
Asia was pictured as the great heartland of the globe, from 
which position a strong military power could control man- 
kind. The greatest effort of the Allies during the course of 
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that war was to prevent a juncture of Germany and Japan— 
for it was felt that if they could ever join their strength 
physically in the heartland of Asia, the war would be lost to 
them. 

Now we have to face that since the fall of China in 1949, 
the new Soviet imperialism has accomplished what the Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis failed to achieve. The whole heartland mass of 
Asia is now in the possession of a totalitarian dictatorship that 
has proclaimed world conquest as its only goal. This is the 
great fact we remaining free peoples have to face, and the 
devastating problem we have to solve. 


II 


With these considerations in mind, let us turn now to 
the first of the three basic questions I have indicated for 
our consideration. Are the Eastern and Western hemisphere 
really so far apart in their fundamental interests? 

I think a preliminary answer to this — requires the 
clearing up of a number of wide-spread misunderstandings. 
What I have said about the lack of study of Asia in Amer- 
ican schools is true—yet what is most difficult is not West- 
ern ignorance of the East but the number of things which 
Westerners believe about Asians that are not true. 

For example, it is not true, as most Americans seem to 
believe, that all Asians live in a state of teeming misery, 
disease, and gloomy deprivation. It is true that most of our 
people in the Far East are poor— just as Europeans and 
Americans were poor before the industrial revolution placed 
the immensely productive power of the machine at your dis- 

We are in great and urgent need of having our 
standard of living raised. But most Asians do not live in a 
state of abject misery. Quite on the contrary, ours is the part 
of the world where happiness is cultivated as a philosophical 
necessity. It has often been observed by travellers in China 
and Korea that the existence of a village around the next 
bend in the road could be detected by the sound of laughter. 
Even under the worst hammering any people have ever had 
to suffer in a war, we Koreans have kept our spirits high. 
Our determination is to go forward, not to sink down in 
helpless or hopeless abjection. 

What is of greatest importance to understand is that the 
people of Asia are very much like Europeans or Americans 
in all the things that matter. We love life, we cherish hope, 
we labor unceasingly that our children may have a better 
chance than we or our fathers have ever known. You know 
Asia as an ancient land, with the oldest civilization on earth. 
But we know it is a new land, a pioneering land—now just 
entering in our own lifetime into freedoms and challenges 
and opportunities—into education and democracy and equality. 

So much for individuals. There is far more I would like 
to say—that we Asiatic peoples are not insensitive to suffering, 
that we do care for the value of human life, that not all 
Orientals look alike or think or feel alike, that the bands of 
affection between parents and children, between husband and 
wife are as staunch and strong as in any part of the earth. 
It is important that Americans understand these things about 
us, for unless you realize that in all essential respects we are 
like you, it may be difficult for you to understand why our 
needs and our aspirations are so very much like your own. 

One other thing about our essential alikeness, however, 
femains to be said. You have heard a great deal about Asian 
Suspicion of Western colonialism. It is true that our ex- 
- ogege with European nations has been bad and that we 

ve a great deal of injustice to forget. But we are not blind 
to the fundamental facts of the world as it exists today. We 
know that as of now the old period of Western colonialism 
is dead and gone. -We know that the great enemy today is 
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for us the same as it is for you—the ruthless and driving 
ambition of the masters of the Communist Empire. 


III 


It is this consideration that brings us to our next question: 
the importance of Asia to the Western nations, to the Com- 
munists, and to ourselves. First of all, I hope you may 
permit me to speak of what Asia means to us Asiatics. As 
I read your newspapers and listen to the speeches on your 
radio and television, it is wholly natural to hear Asia dis- 
cussed in terms of what it may mean as a battlefield, or as a 
fer bastion, or even as an area of concession in the 

attle between the democracies and the Soviet Union. 

Asia means all these things, but to fully half the human 
1ace it is home and means everything to our own people that 
life can mean. Consider for a few moments the war in 
Korea from a Korean point of view. We did not attack any- 
one. We did not push ourselves out into trouble. We were 
simply trying to live our own lives as inoffensively as we 
knew how when we got caught in the middle of the greatest 
power struggle the world has ever known. 

The 38th parallel division is not something Koreans dreamed 
up. We never heard of any such thing until after it had 
all been agreed upon by the major powers and was an ac- 
complished fact. Then, when we found our nation divided, 
with a communist puppet regime erected in our northern prov- 
inces, we tried to win the right to build up a protective army 
in the south. But this right was denied to us by our Allies, 
for, they said, if we built an army to match the army the 
communists had built in the north, the result might be an 
outbreak of war. As a direct result of this policy, we were 
helpless when the attack was launched. 

After the tide of invasion was turned back, our cities and 
villages were in ruins. Two millions of our people were war 
casualties and ten millions were driven from their homes. But 
with the United States and some other nations at our side 
we fought on and in the very midst of the war we built up 
our own strength until we came to have the strongest anti- 
communist army in all Asia. Then, as the communist aggres- 
sors in the field were defeated and on the very verge of 
breaking apart, so that we could march back up to our own 
northern boundary along the Yalu River, the Russians quickly 
stepped in to request a truce, and the United Nations insisted 
that we must not fight but would have to compromise in- 
stead. So, against our strongest protest, the truce of Pan- 
munjom was signed. 

You will recall that some of your own greatest military 
leaders opposed this truce, and believed that the war in Korea 
ought to have been fought to a victorious conclusion. Euro- 
pean nations wanted a truce in Korea, for they felt that 
problems in a land so far from their own shores could safely 
be left unsettled without danger to themselves. And what 
we Koreans thought about it did not make much difference 
in the conferences of the Allied statesmen. 

During the past months I have been hearing a lot of advice 
directed to our President Syngman Rhee. In effect, it all 
boils down to very simple terms—the advice to keep quiet, 
to sit down, and stop rocking the boat. This may sound like 
very good advice if you forget all about the needs and senti- 
ments of the war-ruined Korean nation. But I would like to 
ask you in this audience to imagine for just a few moments 
that the Russians had broken through Alaska and Canada and 
occupied half the territory of the United States. It might be 
that your Allies would say that if the communist invaders 
were willing to make a truce, they would insist that all fight- 
ing should end. But what would you do in such a case? 
If all the states west of the Mississippi River were held by 
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a communist army of aggression would you quietly sit back 
and try to tell yourselves that it was all for the best—and 
that in any event the thing you must particularly do was avoid 
annoying your allies by thinking or talking about fighting on 
to free your own countrymen? 

You know that you Americans would never do any. such 
thing. And I say to you that if we Koreans were the kind 
of people who would supinely sit back and let the enemy rule 
and ruin our country, we never would have resisted the com- 
munist attack in the first place. We would have surrendered 
like Czechoslovakia instead of fighting until our very home- 
land became the worst devastated area in modern history. 

Well, I do sometimes hear people say that it is natural 
for the Koreans to want to fight for their freedom, but they 
must keep in mind that Korea is not worth a world war. To 
me this sounds like rather strange talk. Surely Fort Sumter 
was not worth a war in 1861—but it signified an issue that 
could not be abandoned without the ruin of the American 
Union. We may recall that Manchuria was not worth a war 
when the Japanese invaded it in 1931, nor was Ethiopia, nor 
the Ruhr, nor Austria, nor Czechoslovakia, nor Munich. 

The chief point I would like to make tonight is that Asia 
is of importance not alone for and to itself, but for and to 
the security of freedom in the entire world. Russia has long 
understood that if it can gain control of Asia it will be 
well on the way to mastery of the entire globe. This is what 
Lenin meant when he said the road to Paris lies through 
Peiping. Stalin believed the same thing, and Malenkov and 
his associates are moving rapidly ahead to bring their victory 
to pass. What we Koreans wish is not to precipitate World 
War III but to prevent it if possible by winning a limited 
but decisive victory over communist aggression in Korea, in 
order to turn it back before the whole world explodes. And 
this, I am confident, is the meaning of the desire for victory 
in Korea expressed by such eminent military leaders as Gen- 
erals MacArthur, VanFleet and Clark. 


IV 


The whole problem boils down to the very practical one 
of what should be done next. Many may now admit that 
President Rhee was right back in the Spring of 1951, when 
he urged that we should all fight to destroy the invaders in- 
stead of entering into truce talks with them—or that he was 
right in opposing the truce in 1953, when he pleaded for a 
victory instead. But that, we are told, is all water over the 
dam. What should be done now 

In the view of our people, we ought not to be going to 
Geneva with our hats in our hands, to try for still another 
compromise. Instead, we should be going to the Yalu River 
to drive out the million Chinese Red invaders who are now 
in Korea, where there was not a single Chinese communist in 
1950. 

Many people believe that the unity and the peace-enforce- 
ment machinery of the United Nations is the chief hope for 
the security of world democracy and peace. What we must 
keep in mind is that the U. N. never can save the world 
unless it lives up to its responsibilities with clarity and cour- 
age. 

In 1950 the action of the U. N. in coming immediately 
to the aid of invaded Korea caused a resurgence of hope all 
around the world. But no one can doubt the despondency 
and despair that have followed those brave days. The sober 
and disheartening fact is that the U. N. fought boldly against 
a small aggressor—north Korea—but backed down and sur- 
rendered in the face of a large aggressos—Red China. The 
U. N. passed two resolutions that are of fundamental im- 





portance. The first was passed on October 7, 1950 and 
called for the re-unification of Korea. That was the resolution 
which sent MacArthur’s armies northward across the 38th 
parallel. Then, on February 1, 1951, the U. N. passed 
another resolution denouncing the Red Chinese as aggressors. 

After that, the U. N. went to Panmunjom suing for a 
truce—and in order to do so, it turned its back on those 
two brave resolutions of October 7 and February 1 and has 
tried ever since to forget that they ever existed. But facts 
cannot be erased. The Communists know the U. N. was 
forced to back down. So do all the people of the democra- 
cies. And so do the billion or so inhabitants of the neutral 
or uncommitted portions of the world—nations like India 
and other parts of Southeastern Asia and parts of Africa. 
These are the areas where the weakness of the U. N. in Korea 
has opened up a new chance for communist penetration and 
more victories in the cold war. 

In our analysis, Russia is not now ready for a world war. 
I entirely agree with those European and American observers 
who predict that it is possible the world may have another 
few years of peace. But from that point of agreement, my 
reasoning differs widely from theirs. 

These people think we should now cultivate trade with 
the Soviet Union. We should make a compromise truce in 
Indo-China to match the one already made in Korea. We 
should give Russia a helping hand and hope—hope with all 
our might—that during the next several years Russia will 
change her mind and decide to live permanently on a basis 
of peace. 

In my own view, we should seize the precious time that 
remains before the Soviet Union builds up the atomic and 
hydrogen power it needs to launch a war. We should act now 
to turn back the flanks of the communist empire and to 
whittle down its strength. We should, I believe, pursue the 
policy of seeking the liberation of the enslaved people behind 
the Iron Curtain—which I recall was strongly recommended 
to the American people in some of the political discussions 
in this country some eighteen months ago. 

This does not mean devising new compromises to offer 
to the communists at Geneva. It does mean that we should 
look resolutely once again in Korea. We all know—and the 
Unified Command has officially charged on the record—that 
the communists have already broken the truce terms many 
times. They have brought in hundreds of military aircrafts 
to north Korea—where they were not supposed to have a 
single one. They have shifted large bodies of troops and 
supplies across the Yalu River from China down into Korea. 
All this they have done in crass and cynical violation of the 
terms of the truce. 

We Asians cannot help but wonder what our Allies, the 
Western democracies are thinking. Do the statesmen of the 
free world still think the communists can be wooed and won 
by a coy blindness in overlooking their violations, or by 
weakness in ignoring their threats? Do they still think that 
concessions are the road to peace? 

Sometimes I have read in American newspapers that Asians 
understand nothing but force and therefore seek to be friends 
with the strong. I think we Koreans have proved that this 
view in the narrow sense is not justified. We have paid a 
fearful price to demonstrate where our loyalties and sympa- 
thies lay. But in a way and to a degree we do respect 
strength. We cannot understand what the free world thinks 
it has to gain from weakness. We see the communist im- 
perialism on the march and we think it is in the interest of 
the entire free world—in Asia, in Europe and in the Amet- 
icans—to meet it and to turn it back. 
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Vv 

What, then, is the importance of Asia. 

Asia is the scene of the first open battleground between 
the new totalitarian communist aggression and the free world. 

Asia is symbolic of the determination of the submerged 

ples of the earth to throw off ancient tyrannies and old 
imitations to build a new life of democracy and freedom. 

Asia is still caught in the middle of the world struggle 
and unless the free nations will stand with us, we must in- 
evitably be lost. This will be tragic for us, but if we are 
lost, the remainder of the democratic peoples will be doubly 
endangered as well. 

The world’s oldest tactic of aggressors is to divide in order 
to conquer. During these dangerous years, the communists 
are trying with cold calculation to divide Asia from the 
rest of the free world. They know with cynical slyness that 
the differences in race and culture and the distances in both 
miles and in psychology that separate us from the United 
States and from Europe give them a chance of success. 
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They won a great victory when the Truman Line for 
Greece and Turkey was counterbalanced by another doctrine 
of Waiting for the Dust to Settle in Asia. They won an even 
larger success when the Western World listened to the siren 
cry to make a compromise peace in Korea. And they are 
winning still another tremendous victory through persuading 
the free world to postpone and delay and overlook and ignore 
—while the communists build their strength at home and push 
their infiltration abroad. 


Practically every commentator on the Korean War agrees 
that we Korean people through our ordeal of suffering ren- 
dered a great service by buying time for the democracies to 
reverse their trend of disarmament and to strengthen them- 
selves once again. So the time was won—but for what? 
Are we going to fritter it away once again? I sincerely hope 
not, for the road to Munich is the road to war. 


Let us find, instead, another path through strength and 
resolution that will lead to security and eventual peace. 


"The Real Test is Our Moral Strength’’ 


WE CANNOT SACRIFICE OUR OWN PRINCIPLES OR OTHER PEOPLES RIGHTS, TERRITORIES OR FREEDOM 


By WALTER H. JUDD, United States Congressman from Minnesota 
Delivered before The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, April 2, 1954 


R. MCDONOUGH, Governor Green and distinguished 
M gentlemen at the head table, and members of the 
Executives’ Club: It seems that every time I have a 
chance to come and talk to the Executives’ Club, it’s when 
something is going wrong in the world. When I came here 
first, we were trying to prevent the loss of World War II 
in the after-period when a lot of people thought that the 
end of the fighting meant that the victory had been won—the 
victory would stay won—instead of realizing that it is what 
you do in the political struggle after a military victory that 
determines whether you really conserve the victory or lose it. 
The next time I was here was three years ago. We were 
in the process of deciding whether to win a war in Korea 
or to accept a stalemate. I strongly urged that we win the 
war on the basis that the only way you can win a war with 
Communism is to win it—unless, of course, you're going to 
lose it. But a decision was made not to win that war. Some- 
body decided it was more dangerous to win than it was to 
lose, because to win might extend the war, and we didn’t 
want to extend the war, so we sent our boys out to fight and 
to give all they had—their lives. And they were not to fight 
too well, because that might provoke the enemy. 

I tried my best to prevent that, as some of you may per- 
haps remember, but the powers that were in charge at that 
time made a decision that it was safer to accept a stalemate 
and to negotiate rather than to win. 

Then, when I was here a year ago, we were again in a 
ttisis. The Kremlin had found out it couldn't win in Korea, 
$0 it took a leaf out of Stalin’s notebook. He had said that 
whenever you have to accept a defeat, you should camouflage 
it as a victory, and if you have to retreat, make it look as 
though it is an advantage. Now, they were in trouble in four 
main ways when we were here last year. 

_ Number one, they couldn’t win in Korea, and it was drain- 
ing them. They wanted to end that so they could move to 
all profitable operations, such as in Indo-China or else- 


Second, Stalin had just died. They had to get their home- 
work done; they wanted a breathing spell while they deter- 
inined who was to be top dog. 

Third, there was a new Administration in Washington. 
The very first act of the new President was to remove our 
Fleet from Formosan straits where it had been protecting 
the enemy that we, ourselves, were fighting in Korea. When 
our new President did that, the Communists saw the hand- 
writing on the wall—perhaps more plainly that it was there. 
They unquestionably said, “Well, this fellow was a pretty 
good general, and he might decide to win this war’’-—as we 
could have done at any time since 1951—"‘so we've got to do 
something to quiet him down.” 

Then, in the fourth place, they were in trouble in China, 
because the Chinese Government was overextended. There 
was one period when a 10 per cent increase in the drain upon 
the Chinese Communist forces in Korea would have broken 
them, and that was known by us. 

So the Communists were in trouble in Korea, they were in 
trouble in Moscow, they were in trouble in Washington, and 
they were in trouble in China. Then they decided to change 
their tactics. They would say not that “We have to accept 
peace,” but “We want a truce, because we are peace-loving 

le.” That would make it look like a victory, and would 
get the idea before the world that the only reason there wasn’t 
a real peace was because the war-mongers and the “Wall 
Street imperialists of the United States” were unwilling to 
make a real peace. 

And they have been brilliant. We have to admit it. Mil- 
lions of people in the world are convinced that we are the 
only people who are blocking a real peace. They skilfully 
make it look as if their retreat was an advance. 


Losses 
Now, during the last year we haven't had any substantial 
losses except in two fields. One of those fields is Time— 
time in which the Kremlin had perfected (or at least has dis- 
covered and gone a long way toward perfection—we don't 
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know but what it is as far along as we are) the hydrogen 
bomb. 

Second, Will. We have lost Will in the free world. 
I am never afraid of the Communists when they are rough; 
I'm scared of them when they smile, because then we're in- 
clined to think there has been a change in their policy, that 
they have suddenly become Jeffersonian Democrats, and there 
is nothing to worry about. That’s the time when I am 
alarmed. 

So we lost Time and Will. But there have been some real 
gains during the last year. 

One was the prisoner of war affair. A year ago a lot of 
people said it looked as if we were getting caught in a box. 
In a sense, we were in a box. 

As soon as the Communists saw the new Administration 
changing our policy from one of weakness and yielding to 
one of firmness and strength, they took the same old Indian 
prisoner of war resolution (which they had vetoed only a 
few months before) and came around and said, ““We want 
peace on the basis of this.” Well, a preceding Administration 
of the United States had praised that resolution in the United 
Nations, had voted for it and said it was a standard to 
which all wise and honorable nations could subscribe. What 
could the new Administration do if our government had 
voted for it, had said it was exceedingly a just resolution? 
If we had refused to negotiate, when the Communists sud- 
denly wanted to negotiate, on the resolution which they had 
previously vetoed, they probably could have sold our allies 
and much of the world on the idea that we were the war- 
mongers obstructing the peace, and so there was nothing we 
could do—caught in that box—except to negotiate. 

The problem as I spoke of it last year was whether we 
would be steadfast or would make a deal that would send 
those prisoners of war (who had chosen exile on free For- 
mosa rather than to go back to their homes in the “Utopia” 
the Communists had set up in China) back to China. If 
we sent them back, nobody in Asia would trust us again. 
Many people were afraid that we were going to fall into that 
trap. 

GAINS 


I just want to report this. I can now. I went to the 
President a year ago this week about it, and I said, ‘The 
boys in the cloakrooms ate worrying about this. They are 
saying, ‘We're not sure but what we'll go to these confer- 
ences at Panmunjom.’”” And I wish Arthur Dean could have 
been here today to discuss with you, in my place the nego- 
tiations at Panmunjom which, on the whole, he handled with 
great skill and firmness, which was a new thing for the Com- 
munists. 

The President said, “Walter, I'll never yield on the pris- 
oner of war issue. After all, I had a good deal of the job 
of taking thousands of anti-Communists—Poles and Czechs 
and Ukranians and White Russians and Balts and Roumanians 
—and putting them in box cars and sending them back to be 
enslaved or slaughtered, under the Potsdam agreement. I'll 
never yield on this one.” 

But he didn’t make any announcements, he didn’t get up 
and call anybody names; he didn’t go out with a chip on his 
shoulder. We negotiated month after month, and not a 
single one of the prisoners of war was sent back against his 
will to enslavement. 

In recent years we have been so conditioned to spectacular 
performances that sometimes we don’t think much is being 
done unless it is dramatic, and in the headlines, but I want 
to bring that up as an illustration of where our government 








took a position, steadfastly adhered to it, negotiated with dig- 
nity and with decency, and succeed in our objective. In fact, 
it was the greatest victory of the whole postwar period. 

The Communists immediately started all sorts of other 
operations to distract attention from that terrific defeat they 
had, when 74 per cent of their own indoctrinated armed forces 
preferred to go to Formosa rather than to their own families 
and homes back in Communist China. That exploded perma- 
nently the myth that the Communist regime in China is a 
spontaneous revolution of the people, and supported by the 
people of China. That is a great gain. 

Another great gain was Pakistan, when it left the neutral 
bloc and said “There is a threat about which we cannot be 
neutral. We want to go along with the bloc of nations that 
is standing forthrightly against the Communist menace.” 

A third great gain was an almost miraculous saving of Iran 
from the jaws of Communist control. 


UNSETTLED THINGS 


However, there are many unsettled things in the world 
today. We have had a few losses; we have made some great 
gains. 

One of the unsettled things, of course, is the truce in 
Korea. The United States is permanently committed. It 
cannot change its policy on this to the unification of Korea. 
How long, how satisfactory, is a hard problem, but that is 
a deal that we persuaded the Koreans to accept, against their 
judgment. They were smarter than we were. But that is 
an honorable obligation we still have on our shoulders. 

A second issue, of course, is Indo-China, where the war 
was inevitably stepped up when we left the Communists off 
the hook in Korea. 

And there is a conference coming up in Geneva a month 
from now, and that conference is about the thing that I have 
discussed with you every time I have been here—it is about 
who is going to control the development of these underde- 
veloped areas in Asia. It particularly concerns what is going 
to happen in the twelve countries that lie around China. 

You see, the world is split into thirds today. One-third of 
the world is free, led by the United States, supported by the 
United States; it would collapse if we didn’t support it. Over 
on the other side is a third of the world—s00 million people, 
roughly—controlled totally by the Communists. The other 
third of the world is still on the fence, and it lives in the 
twelve countries that lie around China. 

China (I used this same illustration three years ago, but I 
don’t have a map) is the body of the hand. It has 12 fingers 
—peninsulas and islands lying around it—Korea, Japan, the 
Philippines, Formosa, Southeast Asia, Burma, India, Pakis- 
tan and Afghanistan. All those countries lie around China. 
In them live a third of the people of the world. 

Which way are they going? With the free world or with 
the Communists? That is what the cold war is about at the 
moment. And if the Kremlin can win control of those areas 
by guile or force or subversion, or by getting us to look in 
the other direction, it will have a predominance which, in 
my opinion, will make it inevitable that Europe will continue 
to crumble. We cannot put out enouzh manpower or strength, 
material and financial, to hold up a Europe that is cut off 
from that whole third of the world. 

Now, what is the situation in those twelve “fingers”? I 
was out among them twice in the last year. Recently our 
committee was sent out again to take a look at this critical 
situation. Let me say a few paragraphs about each of these 
countries, beginning at Korea and coming down. 
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TRAGIC SITUATION IN KOREA 

Korea is in many respects, of course, a tragic country. It 
doesn’t have a chance, to begin with, because of its geography. 
Here it is, a little thumb projecting off the mainland of Asia. 
In its rear is Communist China. There is just no way that 
the little peninsula can ever be secure as long as the main- 
land projects its control by the Communists, and we fixed that 
up at Yalta. 

On the north is the Soviet Union. Facing it across the 
straits is Japan. Japan says that Korea is a dagger aimed at 
the heart of Japan; therefore, Japan, understandably, has never 
been willing to have any mainland country—China or the 
Soviet Union—control Korea, the dagger. 

On the other hand, the people of the mainland have never 
been willing to let Japan—or the United States, now—control 
Korea, because they say it is a bridgehead on the mainland. 

Korea, no matter how good its government might be, is at 
the mercy of the forces around it. I don’t see any good way 
out until there is some sort of a settlement of this total strug- 
gle which can give security to the area. 

Now, it’s bad enough for Korea if she is united, but it is 
worse when she is divided. We divided her. 

I was on a committee in 1949 which investigated that, and 
we never could find out who did it, or for what reason. We 
know it was done in Washington, on August 11th or 12th, 
1945, in the Pentagon. We knew that the State Department 
wasn’t advised of it. We know the Russians never asked 
for it; at least there isn’t a word in any file that gives any 
indication that the Russians ever even suggested a division of 
Korea at the 38th Parallel. We know there wasn’t a Russian 
soldier in Korea when we divided it and asked the Russians 
to take over North Korea. We know there isn’t a suggestion 
that Russia would ever have sent a soldier in if we hadn't 
divided Korea and asked the Russians in. 

After all, we had four million battle-hardened veterans in 
the Pacific, ready for the invasion of Japan. We had just 
dropped two atomic bombs on Japan. Russia was scraping 
the bottom of the barrel, and could not have said a word if 
we had said that Korea would be independent, and ‘‘You 
agree to it, Russia, when you sign the Potsdam agreement. 
The border is the Yalu River.” But, for some reason, some- 
body in our government decided to cut Korea in two, and 
to bring Russia in north of the 38th Parallel. 

The resources of Korea are north of the parallel ; the deficits 
are south of the parallel. We always take the part where 
the deficits are. 

On top of that was the difficulty in setting up a government. 
We in Washington don’t know what to do with the bureau- 
crats—we have so many people who know how to run a 
government. But, gentlemen, you try to run a government, 
a new government, in a war situation, without a handful of 
people who understand finance, who understand taxes, who 
understand the administration of government agencies. 

For forty years you see, whenever one of the Koreans got 
his head above the general level, the Japanese cut it off. They 
didn’t want any able Koreans. Now, all of a sudden, Korea 
wanted good administrators, and as I say, there is hardly 
a handful of Koreans who have had experience in government 
This is universal in all of these twelve countries—the shortage 
of trained personnel. 


KOREAN REACTION 
Another difficulty is the obsession—the understandable, in- 
evitable obsession—in the hearts and minds of the Koreans 
with respect to Japan. That is a human reaction, and not a 
Korean reaction. We are always against that tyranny with 


which we have had firsthand contact. 
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Look at France. Millions of Frenchmen today would rather 
take a chance on a Communist enslavement which they have 
never known than a chance on a recurrence of a German con- 
quest, which they have known three times in a century. 

Last spring, in Pakistan, one of their leading military men 
said to our committee, “There is only one thing that could 
ever make us Pakistani Communist.” 

“What is that?” he was asked. 

He said, “The only thing that could ever make us Com- 
munist would be if somebody ever tried to put us back under 
the Hindus.” You see, they knew that condition; they were 
a minority in India, and they are against that. 

You have the same thing in Korea. The Koreans have an 
unholy fear that Uncle Sam—with the best of intentions, but 
without much understanding of real facts and forces in Asia 
will rebuild Japan into a great bulwark or military bastion. 
The Chinese are afraid of it, the Filipinos are afraid of it, 
the Indonesians are afraid of it, the Indo-Chinese are afraid 
of it, the people of Thailand, Burma, all of them are afraid 
that Uncle Sam would build up Japanese militarism. 

I said to Mr. Rhee—whom I have known for years, and 
who is very frank with me because he knows I am on the side 
of freedom for Asia—‘'I judge that you would rather be Com- 
munist if your choice was reduced to Communist control or 
Japanese control. I judge that you'd rather be under the 
Communists than under the Japanese.” He said, without a 
moment's hesitation, ‘‘Of course. We would at least have a 
different master.” 

We said to Mr. Rhee, “What have we done that makes 
you feel we are building up Japan?” 

He said, “Where is the war? In Japan? No, it’s in 
Korea. Where are your headquarters? All in Japan. Why? 

Well, I can think of the reasons, and so can you. There 
are a dozen logical reasons why it is more advantageous for 
our headquarters to be in Japan. Besides that, your boys 
would a lot rather be in Japan than Korea. But you can 
see what it does to the hearts of the Koreans. They are 
afraid we are building up the Japanase. They say, “You don’t 
understand those militarists. They are in the discard now, 
but they’re there. They'll be back in control.” 

They see us putting in capital investments in Japan to 
produce consumer goods to send to Korea.- That is charged 
on our books as an appropriation for relief, for assistance and 
rehabilitation in Korea, but the money is not spent for capital 
investments in Korea but is put into Japan to produce goods 
for Korea. 

The Koreans think it means that we don’t really intend to 
hold on in Korea, and therefore we don’t want to risk our 
money in investments in power plants or whatever it may be 
in Korea. We put it in Japan, and then supply Korea from 
Japan. 

Poor, tragic Korea! No people has fought with greater 
fortitude. You just come away with a lump in your throat 
and a cheer in your heart for the fortitude of these ple, 
fighting for their freedom the way Americans once did, ¢ even 
though they were barefoot in the snow, trying, determined 
to be free, not wanting war but willing to take war if neces- 
sary to be free. Is there anything wrong with that? I tell 
you, you can’t escape a sob when you think that these people, 
who have worked so hard and so valiantly for their freedom, 
are now seeing it slip through their fingers through no fault 
of their own. 

There is no hope for the little country, in the long run, 
apart from a settlement that requires clearheadedness and 
strong wills and wisdom on the part of our country and its 
stronger allies. 
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JAPAN’S FUTURE 


Now, let's come to Japan. I think that Japan, next to 
Korea, has the darkest future, because she just doesn’t have 
the resources. Down in Southeast Asia they have enormous 
resources, but they don’t have the know-how. Japan has no 
resources but it has the know-how. You can’t make brick 
without straw. Japan hasn’t the coking coal, hasn’t enough 
food, doesn’t have any iron ore. She had some oil wells, 
but we took them away and gave them to Russia at Yalta. 
So, what is she going to do? 

Japan’s population was about 71,000,000 at the time of 
Pearl Harbor; now it is about 86,000,000. That is increasing 
at the rate of a million a year. In addition, a great many 
Japanase who were overseas—in Korea and China and all 
through those areas—have .now come back into Japan. 

Gentlemen, there is no future for this people except through 
trade. Now, with whom can they trade? Well, they can 
regain some of their trade with South America and Africa, 
but not substantially. They are trying desperately to regain 
the enormous trade they had in Southeast Asia in textiles, 
and so forth, but the’ British are keeping them out because 
the British need the trade for their own mills in England. 

A third source is the United States. It used to be that 
just the high-tariff Republicans were opposed to admitting 
trade, products made at lower cost abroad, but the loudest 
spokesmen against it now, in Congressional committees, are 
the representatives of the C.1.O. and the A. F. of L. 

Where else can Japan trade? Well, there it is—mainland 
China. I said to you three years ago (I looked it up) that 
China can live without Japan, but Japan cannot live without 
China. Unless you find ways of returning China to the free 
world, Japan will be in the Communist world within ten 
years. She is bound to be a dwindling asset, because she 
doesn’t have the straw with which to make the bricks. 

And no people will sit down and go to their doom. This 
is a tough one. If you think it’s hard to face up to the 
realities of Communist China, you must realize that any other 
course is more dangerous. On the mainland they have the 
manpower and the resources; they don’t have the workshop. 
There is Japan—the workshop. You let them get that and 
then you have a formidable enemy, moving, not standing still 
—moving against the western free world in a way that we 
haven't really begun to contemplate as yet. 

There, again, you find these psychological factors in Japan. 
I don’t know why in the world so many Americans, when 
they go abroad, when they are sent over to help some nation, 
always insist on trying to reform. They went into Japan— 
Owen Lattimore, John Davies, T. A. Bissen, George Acheson, 
the same wrecking crew. They went to Japan, and the first 
thing they wanted to do was to overthrow the Emperor under 
the guise of democracy imposed on the Japanese. Anything 
that is imposed is not democracy. 

They were destroying every bit of focus about which the 
Japanese could center their loyalty. MacArthur withstood 
them ; fortunately, he had sufficient prestige to defeat them 
there, but in the economic field he couldn’t defeat them. 
They said, ‘‘Here is the big Zaibatsu. Here are the big families 
controlling too much power.” 

They should have consulted the Bible. Jesus said that 
“If you cast out a demon and leave the house empty, the 
devil will go out and get himself seven others and be back 
in the house, and the last end of the man will be worse 
than the first.” That is, you wouldn’t have made him a 
bit better off; he will be a great deal worse in the end than 
he was before. 












The Zaibatsus had too much power, but they had certain 
codes, they had a certain ‘sense of responsibility—Japanese 
codes, of course, and properly so, but some codes of behavior. 
We destroyed them. Do we have less concentration of eco- 
nomic power in Japan today? No, but the power now is 
in the hands of the gangsters and the racketeers and the 
adventurers who always move into such a vacuum. They have 
greater power, and no codes. ‘And the last end of the man 
will be worse than the first.” 

And then there is the military. We go in and say, “Now, 
there is never going to be another war, you know. We have 
just won the last one.” The Japanese—and other people— 
wonder. Don’t we ever read history? Anyway, we write it 
in their constitution that they can’t have armed forces because 
there is never going to be another war. 

Five years later a threat comes along, and we say, ‘My 
goodness, there is a threat to your democracy. You must 
rearm to defend your democracy.” How can they rearm? 
There are only two ways. One is to amend their constitution, 
and they can’t do that in the foreseeable future. The only 
other way is to remake it. That is what we're asking them 
to do—to build a constitutional democracy, to circumvent the 
constitution we have given them. The Japanese say, “First 
you tell us we must disarm in order to be democratic, now 
we must rearm in order to be democratic. Make up your 
mind. In the meantime we eat, drink and be merry as long 
as the soldiers, (the G. I.’s over there), are willing to spend 
about a million dollars a day.” 

Japan is able to get along, but she is not going to pull 
herself together and do the things necessary, like tightening 
her own belt, until she is forced to by a more mature attitude 
on the part of our government, or a more consistent, more 
carefully thought through attitude, and one held to more stead- 
fastly. 

The Japanese are strong people; mark my word. They are 
not going to go on indefinitely in this disorganization. One 
day they are going to come together, and if there isn’t the 
kind of a free world in which they have hope, they have 
only two other choices. One is to go back to the militarists, 
the other is to go to the Communists. 


SITUATION IN FORMOSA 


And now come for a moment to Formosa. Formosa is an 
interesting study in survival. I remember when the Japanese 
attacked China in 1937; hardly anyone gave the Chinese 
six months to withstand them. Most people said, “She can’t 
last three months. It’s a young government. It has hardly 
got the war lords eliminated. It hasn’t got its position con- 
solidated. Now it has a war with Japan, and there is only 
Chiang Kai-chek. The Japanese can’t lose. 

You can see that the biggest mistake Chiang Kai-chek ever 
made was when he didn’t fold up when he was supposed to. 
Nobody cussed the Poles because they went down after 17 
days before Hitler's superior military might. Nobody con- 
demned the Norwegians because they couldn’t stand up against 
the Nazi legions. Nobody would have said a word if Chiang 
Kai-shek had failed or fallen, collapsed and given in, of 
made a deal, accepted a defeat. But, poor old fool, he didn’t 
do what he was supposed to do. He held on, and he is still 
there, 17 years later, even after we wrote the White Paper 
that buried him alive and threw the dirt in on him, in order 
to save some embarrassed red faces in Washington. And he 
is still there. Thank God, he is still there, gentlemen, be- 
cause the Island of Formosa is the most valuable piece of real 
estate in Asia. 
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Here is mainland China, fighting two widely separated 
wars, one in the Korean peninsula, one in the Indo-China 

insula. These high school boys here know that when you 
- an enemy with two widely separated fronts, the ideal 
thing to do is to make trouble for him in the middle, and 
there is Formosa, in the middle, made to order. From the 
beginning it forced the Chinese Communists to tie up a lot 
of their strength, it is one of the strongest deterrents in 
that part of the world. 

The Chinese have fortitude, and they have the capacity to 
survive; they don’t bow out. We may fail and fold up, but 
the Chinese say “Wo nan chekieu”—‘“We know how to eat 
better.” Don’t underestimate their power. 

You know, we Americans were always making fun of the 
Japanese, before the last war. The Japanese couldn’t do any- 
thing. They were so near-sighted that they couldn’t fly. 
Beside that, since they were carried around on the mother’s 
back when babies, their heads were so shaken around and 
twisted this way and that way that they had all injured their 
semi-circular canals so they had no sense of balance. 

In February of 1950, when some of us were pressing for 
a vigorous policy over there, the head of the Far East Division 
of the State Department said, ‘““What if the Communists do 
get China? They can’t do anything with China or do any- 
thing that would be a threat to anybody else in the world in 
five decades.”” In five months they were at war with us. He 
was 49 years wrong. Don’t underestimate the possibilities in 
these people. 

Formosa is a study in survival. It is a study in reform. 
We have all gone around the world insisting that reform 
comes first, and then security. Reform follows security; it 
does not precede it. You can’t expect people to carry on 
drastic reforms until they know whether they are going to 
be there three or four months from now. First, get security; 
then the forces for reform are practically irresistible. 

You have heard recently about totalitarian regime and lack 
of democratic freedoms in Formosa. Most of those charges 
are accurate, but completely beside the point. They have 
nothing to do with the issue. Show me any country at war, 
with invasion right across the border, that has all the demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

What did we do in California after Pearl Harbor? We 
took native-born Americans and deprived them of their prop- 
erty and took them from their homes and put them in con- 
centration camps. We tore up every single Constitutional 
tight they had, and we had hardly a threat. 

The strange thing in Formosa is that there is so much 
freedom to speak, and freedom to remain silent, and freedom 
to change your occupation—everything the opposite of a to- 
talitarian, police state. 

There are problems there, a job to be solved. The diffi- 
culties exist, but they are not an alibi for walking out, for 
giving us an excuse to walk out. That is what we have to 

d the answer to, because if you let Formosa go down, you 
lose any real chance against China. And what do you do to 
the Philippines, right below them, and the chain of islands 
up from and to Japan, and on the north? 


INDO-CHINA PROBLEMS 


Now, come down to Indo-China, where the war is hot at 

moment. The war in Indo-China has been stepped up, 

as I warned here last year. It was bound to be whenever 

we accepted less than victory in Korea. It was inevitable 

that the French would be inclined to accept less than victory 
in Indo-China. 
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Indo-China is the key point now. We didn’t resist at the 
50-yard line, but pulled back to the 40. We didn’t resist at 
the 40-yard line, but are now back to the 30. Are we going 
to make a deal and pull back to the 20? That is the question 
asked by the Filipinos, the Indonesians, the Australians and 
the Japanese. Even then you don’t solve the problem, but 
you just postpone the day of reckoning. If you yield to 
some kind of a “deal,” then you don’t end the struggle. You 
move it from Alaska to Hawaii. If you yield then, rather 
than have war, do you change the threat? No, you just 
move back to the 5-yard line, or the 2-yard line. Somewhere 
you have to stop this. 

Does this mean you must start out with your bombs to 
carry the war to them? No, it means we have to get our 
thinking clear, first of all. 

The problem in Indo-China is the problem of guerrilla 
warfare. Last spring our committee wrote (the government 
didn’t want us to, but we did, anyway). “This is a guerrilla 
warfare. We can’t win unless the people are on our side. 
They are not on our side. The soldiers wear plain clothes. 
They sleep in the villages in the day and they fight at night. 
They are Vietnamese in the day and Vietminh at night. The 
villagers, who know who they are, are not going to turn the 
soldiers in and face reprisals on their families for any less 
cause than their own national independence, their freedom. 
You can’t expect the Vietnamese to make the heroic efforts 
necessary to win this kind of struggle for any less cause than 
their own freedom. You wouldn’t expect them to do it for 
a country they aren’t sure they are going to have.” 

The French finally made a statement, in July, which the 
Vietnamese didn’t believe, but in October we got the French 
to make a general, firm, unequivocal statement. 

And we should quit thinking about French colonialism. It 
is finished. There is no longer a French colony in Indo- 
China. There are three states there—Viet Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia. 

You can’t get this idea across to the people quickly. The 
French did it too late. It takes time for the people to under- 
stand that they can fight now for their own freedom. How- 
ever, we are getting them to realize that it is their own in- 
dependence that is at stake. 


THE FRENCH TEST 

We face this: It’s pretty hard to ask the Vietnamese to 
fight for a country they aren’t sure they are going to have. 
It's pretty hard to ask the French to fight for a colony they 
know they are not going to have. You see, this is the test 
of French greatness. I don’t know if she is going to do it 
or not, but the fate of that whole part of the world hangs 
on the French Foreign Office. I believe in my bones— 
although I have no evidence on which to base it—that the 
French have better than a 50-50 chance to come through. 

The French people are strong. France has been a great 
power for a thousand years. She has to see that she has to 
make a fight not to save a colony but to save a free world in 
which France can remain a world power. If she pulls out 
now, when she is no longer going to have Indo-China as a 
colony, the rest of the French union will go so fast it will 
make your head swim, and France, instead of being a world 
power, will become a trouble spot in the area known as the 
Western World. 

This is the moment of testing of France’s greatness. Will 
she hold on with the present world and try to carry her 
share of the burdens, as the United States has been carrying 
this burden all these years? It was not because we wanted 


monopolies or wanted satellites or wanted colonies or empire, 
but because we wanted a free world where people could on 
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and where we could live as we want to in our own country. 
Do they see it? I don’t know. 

When we were over there, one of the members of the 
Senate made a speech in which he said that France and Viet 
Nam must not fall for traps or accept these truce talks. 
France and Viet Nam must fight to decisive victory. The 
very next morning we had breakfast with the Vice Prime 
Minister of the country, and he brought it up. It was a 
headline out there, but I don’t suppose it was covered in your 
papers. 

This high official of Viet Nam said, “Did you folks fight 
on to decisive victory in Korea?” We didn’t have much to 
answer. 

Ramsay MacDonald's boy, Malcolm MacDonald, a very able 
man, is British high commissioner’ for all of Southeast Asia, 
having been kept on by the Tories after the Labor govern- 
ment was turned out because of his understanding and skill 
in that part of the world. He told us at his home in Singa- 

re one night that all of this part of the world, clear down 
to Australia, hangs on what happens to Viet Nam. 

EARMARKED FOR CONQUEST 

Let’s move on to the next country, Thailand. There is 
China, Viet Nam, Thailand and Burma. The Prime Minister 
of Thailand said, ‘““We are the nose. Viet Nam is one ear. 
Burma is the other ear. The head and body are in Com- 
munist China. You ask us what we are going to do with 
the Communists. What are you going to do about the body, 
to purify the body, out of which all the Communist blood is 
coming down into the nose and these two ears?” 

We said, ‘‘General Donovan, Wild Bill Donovan, is over 
there as our ambassador. He is 70-some years old, but he is 
working as a true American patriot to try to build up strength.” 

This high official said to us, “Well, we have 19 million 
people in Thailand, and the Communists have 450 million. 
If they break through Viet Nam, our strength can never get 
big enough to stop them. If they don’t break through Viet 
Nam, we don’t need to rearm.’” What can you say to that? 

Let’s move on to Burma. Burma knows that she and 
Thailand are marked for conquest. Why? Because theirs 
are the two areas that have rice surpluses. All the people 
from Korea and Japan and clear around over to Pakistan eat 
rice. And while the Philippines have just about achieved a 
balance, the rest of them have rice shortages. The Com- 
munists know if they can get those two great rice baskets, 
they have a squeeze on every person’s stomach in all these 
countries. They don’t have to go to war when they get them 
that way. These countries know the Communists intend to 
take them. 

I was tremendously impressed with the young leadership in 
some of those countries. Lots of countries have older leader- 
ship. Japan, Korea, Formosa, India—all have people mostly 
65 or over, most of them fighting yesterday’s colonial wars. 
But Burma and Pakistan and Indonesia and the Philippines— 
and, to a certain extent, Viet Nam—have young leadership, 
mostly under 45, with a lot of them 35 and 30, as Jefferson 
and Hamilton were in the days when our country was getting 
itself established, with the will to move on to the future, 
and not just to overthrow the colonial powers of the past. 

One of these young cabinet members is a young fellow 
under 35, a brilliant fellow, who said to us, “Your country 
accuses us of being neutral. We have a border 800 miles 
long with Communist China. We have 18 million people, 
and they have 450 million people. Now, how can you ask 
us to come out openly on your side and defy Communist 
China, right across that border, when you have allies who 
are 5,000 miles away and still are pressing you to accept 
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Communist China?” Have you got a good answer for that 
one? 

We ask those people to be braver than we are, more ma- 
ture and more intelligent than we and some of our allies are 
—to walk right up to the lion’s face and spit in it while we're 
sitting down to try to make an arrangement with them. These 
folks are not neutralists. They know what the score is, but 
they also have their heads screwed on straight. You don't 
go out and jump in front of an express train. 

Burma has great resources, and she has many human diffi- 
culties. She has Cochins and Karins and Shuns and Chinese. 
speaking people, and Lava headhunters, in addition to Bur- 
mese. She is the Union of Burma—-six years old, that's all. 
As I say, we can’t ask them to be more sophisticated in that 
than we are, and our allies of Europe who are supposed to 
have so much discernment and skill and ability. 

THE PHILIPPINES 

Now I have to skip some, and I want to say a word about 
the Philippines. 

The Philippines have had some of the same difficulties 
that existed in Japan. There was the destruction of a war, 
and it’s pretty hard to rebuild. Well, we are having eco- 
nomic difficulties, and we haven’t had a bomb in our streets. 

Second, there is the lawlessness that develops during an 
invasion. During wartime it becomes honorable, noble, pa- 
triotic to lie, cheat, steal, destroy, to outwit the enemy, to 
bomb and break bridges. Well, when the occupation ends, 
you can’t expect to turn off the faucet of lawless behavior, 
which has been patriotism, and turn on the other faucet and 
have them nice little Christians or Confucianists. No. It 
looked pretty dark for a time, but they are past the low point 
now. 

One strong-headed Filipino I have known for years said, 
“We're going to make it.’ That's half the battle—they think 
they are going to make it. They conducted themselves with 
great dignity in their recent election, and out of the election 
came a young man, a son of a blacksmith, with the will to 
move on in the future. 

The Philippines have great resources. They have youth, 
and good leadership. They have the democratic tradition 
more than anybody else in that part of the world. And there 
is one other asset. They are the one country we visited where 
they do not fear that the Western allies may sell them down 
the river. There isn’t a Filipino who is afraid that Uncle 
Sam will go to Geneva or Panmunjom and, meeting with 
Molotov coming in with a “package deal’ that appears to 
give us security, accepting his deal. Why? They trust us 
because we proved trustworthy. For fifty years, whatever 
Administration was in power, the United States stood stead- 
fastly by the Philippines and behind and with the Filipinos. 
Therefore, they trust us. 

We didn’t stand steadfastly with the others. We sacrificed 
their rights and territories and freedom on repeated occa- 
sions. They are afraid to trust us. 

Over all hangs giant China, with 450 million people—man- 
power, territory, natural resources. What is going to happen 
there? If you can weaken, break the Communist hold in 
China, nothing is needed of any substance in these other 
countries. The problem is reduced to easy proportions. If 
you don’t break Communist China, if you allow them to 
consolidate their position and develop manpower and te- 
sources, nothing short of all-out intervention can save the 
rest of Asia. This means that China still is—as it always 
has been—the key to the situation, and therefore our policy- 
making must be dedicated first to preventing any more gains 
in that part of the world, and then steadfastly keeping as the 
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ultimate objective the weakening, the loosening and breaking 
of the Communist hold in China. 


IMPRESSIONS 


Let me sum it up in five impressions. 

One, the people of Asia today are awake. Don’t scold 
them. Don’t say, “Why don’t you understand this and that?” 
They understand. 

Number two, they are afraid of Communism. Their great- 
est possession is their independence. Some of them have 
worked 300 years to get free from alien control. They know 
what Communism will mean; they know it will be the end 
of their newly won and dearly bought national freedom. 

Three, they want to be on the side of the free world. 
That is the only side that gives them any hope. 

Four, they have this haunting uncertainty as to the clarity 
and constancy of American purpose and American policy. 
Gentlemen, just as in Europe France is the greatest question 
mark, so, as far as the minds of these people are concerned, 
(with the exception of the Filipinos) the United States is the 
great question. Now, this tells us what we have to do. We 
have to get a policy that is honorable and steadfast, that we 
can manage, that is not grandiose and unrealistic, and then 
we must stick to it. Then we have to make that policy clear 
to them. We have to make it clear that if they stand by us, 
we will not let them down. 

I tell you, gentlemen, that whole area will jell—sooner 
than anybody believes—with unity in the free world if we 
give the steadfast moral leadership, the consistency and con- 
stancy of purpose that is necessary at this moment. 

We have to keep ourselves. strong. We have to prevent 
the Communists from making any more gains, because the 
people can’t resist that which is winning. And we have to 
find ways to weaken the Communist regime from the outside 
and from within. That means we mustn’t build it up; that 
is why you can’t recognize it and bring it into the United 
Nations. 

Not a single benefit is to be obtained from bringing Com- 
munist China into the United Nations. Show me one benefit 
any country got from recognizing Communist China. I can 
understand why Malenkov is working day and night to get 
Communist China into the United Nations. If he does, he 
has won; he’s got it. The people of Asia can see, if we 
can't. You make Communist China a respectable, honorable, 
legitimate nation, give her prestige, power, influence, and 
these little countries outside and inside the Iron Curtain are 
not going to rise up against that giant which we have em- 
braced. 

Some people think that if we take them in, we can woo 
them over to our side. Nobody yet has ever wooed Com- 
munists over to our side. There is no possible act of mad- 
ness greater than to imagine you can turn Communists into 
democrats by marrying them. That is the one way that is 
sure to prove they are right, by going with the Communists. 


HoLp STEADY 

I tell you Communist China is in trouble today. Some of 
her soldiers are on reduced rations. There have been food 
riots. They are having to get 76 per cent of their imported 
materials from the Soviet Union, and the Soviet Union can’t 
carry it on. That is why they are trying to resume world 
trade. 

Why are we shortsighted? We go to war against some- 
thing, get victory 90 per cent won, and then say, “Let's have 
a truce talk.” And we don’t press on to victory. The most 
profitable operation in war is pursuing a shaken, disorganized, 
weakening enemy. We get them to that point, and they say, 
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“Well, let’s have peace talks,” and so we sit down and treat 
them as though they were gentlemen, brought up on the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. 

How do you live when you're cooped up in an irom cage 
with a tiger? How do you negotiate? How do you give and 
take? The tiger doesn’t want to “‘live and let live.” The 
only way to get unity with the tiger, as the Chinese say, is 
inside the tiger. 

Now, is there any hope, gentlemen? Let me tell you what 
has happened within the last year to give you hope. 

One, it is clear that your new Administration understands 
better than has ever been done before by American Admin- 
istrations the nature of the Communist enemy. We have 
awakened to what its objectives are, the same as other coun- 
tries. We see now that it is our security, our survival that 
are at stake in Asia. We know that Communism in Asia is 
like Communism everywhere else—dedicated to the isolation 
and destruction of the United States, because if they can 
break us, that’s all that stands between them and world con- 
quest. 


THE ADMINISTRATION UNDERSTANDS 


This new Administration sees that you can’t get a settle- 
ment on the basis of words as a substitute for deeds. Always, 
in the past, we went to a conference and they went off with 
a bird in the hand, and promised us a bird in the bush— 
after a while, maybe. And then they didn’t keep their prom- 
ises, so we had another conference, and another agreement, 
and they didn’t keep their word; while they got some real 
substance, we got another promise. 

That is going to end. We are not going to take words 
as a substitute for deeds. We go to a conference and we 
believe in our principles. We'll lay them before the world 
and stand by them, but we're not going to take words as a 
substitute for deeds, because words without the deeds are 
useless. When the Kremlin wants a settlement, they can 
start keeping the agreements they made yesterday. That's 
the time to make agreements for tomorrow. 

Second, it is clear that your Administration understands that 
this planet is one strategic area. What is the proof of that? 
Look at the new Joint Chiefs of Staff. The new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff put in just as soon as Eisenhower could, all four of 
them, are experts on Asia. That never happened before. 
Always, before, our Joint Staffs had been managed by people 
who were experts in land warfare in Europe. There is not 
one of those there now. This is important. 

Did you notice the President's speech on the State of the 
Nation? The first three paragraphs, on defense and foreign 
policy, were what? The first paragraph was on Asia. Next, 
the Middle East. Then a paragraph on Europe, and a para- 
graph on South America, Latin-America. You see, there was 
not less attention to these areas where we had been focusing 
emphasis, but more attention to areas which we had been 
neglecting, and therefore where we had been getting defeat. 

Third, it is clear that your Administration understands that 
the real threat with this enemy is military, not economic, and 
therefore, more emphasis is now being given and more assist- 
ance given to those countries that have the will to resist, 
rather than just general uplift assistance to those who don’t 
have the will to resist. 

Fourth, it is clear that your Administration understands that 
with this enemy, the most effective military weapon we have 
is not land resistance around the periphery, bleeding opera- 
tions with the satellites, but what Dulles has called massive 
retaliation on the principals who are supplying and behind 
the satellites. This is a fundamental change in policy. 
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What do we have the fewest of? Boys. What does the 
Kremlin have most of? The Communist world? Boys. 
Therefore, we are not going to have to struggle on the basis 
of boys; we are going to put the emphasis where we are 
strongest and where we can best get at them, by air and sea, 
and not where they can do us the most damage, on the land. 

And did you notice that a land general cuts down our land 
forces to put greater emphasis on sea and air, because those 
are the arms with which to deter or to win—if it comes— 
a war with this kind of an enemy. 


THE MorRAL TEST 

Lastly, it is clear that this present government understands 
that the strongest ally we have around the world today is 
not some wobbly country that speaks the same language or 
has the same background as we, ourselves, have, in Europe. 
The strongest allies we have around the world today are the 
people behind the Iron Curtain, or who have been behind 
the Iron Curtain and know what Communism is from first- 
hand experience. 

Witness the prisoners of war, 74 per cent of whom— 
Communist prisoners in Korea—said they would die rather 
than go back to China. The great benefit of the Korean 
war was that it gave time for the truth about Communism 








to leak out: The people of Asia ought to understand, too, 
the nature of it. Therefore, we must steadfastly keep our 
faith in oppressed peoples, not in cynical deals with their 
oppressors. The surest way to influence our mortal enemies 
is to stand behind our friends. 


Now, gentlemen, what does this mean? It means that 
our test is a moral test. They have to have our materials, 
they have to have some moriey, some transfusions during 
this period, and they have to have some military support, 
but the real test is our moral strength. Are we steadfast 
enough, discerning enough, intelligent enough, mature enough 
to see the large issues, to see that it is human freedom and 
not deals for little pieces of territory? The struggle is not 
for land. The struggle is for man, all of man. 


If we will stand steadfast by our own principles, we are 
invincible, but, gentlemen, if once more we falter and imagine 
we can get peace for ourselves by sacrificing our own prin- 
ciples and other people's rights and territories and freedom, 
then the United States of America goes to its destruction, 
and all history will curse us. Are we going to prove worthy 
of this, our leadership? We didn’t seek it. We don’t want 
it, but our power puts it upon us. Are we? I don’t know, 
but I think we are. 


United Nations and World Opinion 


COMMUNIST CHINA UNFIT FOR REPRESENTATION 


By AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., United States Delegate to the United Nations. 
Delivered to the members of the Associated Press, New York, N. Y., April 19, 1954 


part in every large affair today, and the prospects are that 
it will play such an increasingly large part in the future, 
that it is an exceptional privilege for me to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear aloes you, the members of The Associated 
Press, who, by any rational standard, must be ranked among 
the foremost opinion-makers in our country. 
Membership in The Associated Press is a great privilege 
which is eagerly sought after for the honor and the 
wer which it brings with it. But, as you all know, it 
rings with it at least equivalent responsibilities and these 
do tend to increase rather than decrease as time goes on. 
The position of our country in the field of foreign re- 
lations is squarely based on public opinion as are all other 
activities of our Government. Whenever the conduct of 
foreign relations gets separated from public opinion, the 
results are uniformly disastrous. To the extent that the 
state of public opinion is intelligent and realistic, our foreign 
policies will be successful; to the extent that public opinion 
is in error, our foreign policies will be in error. They can- 
not be disconnected—and that, of course, is where your 
responsibility as newspaper men directly affects our foreign 
relations. 


Prsctic opinion plays such a decisive and fundamental 


Basic ATTITUDES 


Today, let us examine what some basic American attitudes 
are concerning foreign relations, and then see whether we 
think these attitudes meet the needs of our present situation. 

As a people, we Americans like to solve problems; to 
overcome obstacles, and to build. It is a national trait. We 
have been doing these things ever since the foundation of 
our country and they have become second nature with us. 
We do not perhaps reflect much on the fact that all problems 
cannot be solved and that all obstacles cannot be overcome. 


We have developed an attitude which to some foreigners 
seems to be like that of the busy executive who wants to get 
everything cleaned up in time to catch the 5:15 train. To 
some of them, Americans are like people who think of the 
world as a potential tennis court in which all the tapes are 
stapled down and all the edges neat. 


The direct opposite of this attitude exists in certain other 
parts of the world where many think that the great problems 
cannot be solved—that they can never be solved—and that 
the best thing for sensible men to do is to roll with the 
punch, duck your head when the missiles start flying and 
generally follow the idea of “eat, drink and be merry for 
tomorrow we die.” 


As between these two attitudes, there is no doubt what- 
ever that we are more nearly right and that they are more 
nearly wrong. Of course, problems can be solved. They are 
being solved all the time in one way or another. In fact 
some of them are being solved in such a way that the 
solution creates a lot of new and more difficult problems. 
But one thing is certain: the world does not stand still. 


Some problems in the past have been brutally solved by 
war—witness the overthrow of the central European mon- 
archies in World War I, the destruction of facism, nazism 
and Japanese imperialism in World War II. To be sure, 
these events witnessed the rise of communism, which in turn 
brought immense new problems. These are changes which 
show that the world does not stand still. 


Another great change which all men of my age have seen 
is the growth of nationalism all over the world. It is one 
great world fact which in most cases has been accompanied 
by fighting, some of it on a small scale and some of it 
to a larger degree. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


PEACEFUL CHANGES 


Many changes have also come about in the world through 

ceful means. In fact, the whole face of the world was 
changed by the discovery of America, which was made in 
rather primitive sailboats, and has since been followed by 
steamships, railroads, automobiles and airplanes in the field 
of transportation, and by telegraphy, radio, motion pictures 
and television in the field of communications, by medical 
science, by mass production and by a whole range of other 
scientific developments. 

These peaceful forces of science, commerce and individual 
effort really do cause far-reaching innovations. Unhappily, 
it is not often that a far-reaching innovation is brought 
about in the world exclusively by political and diplomatic 
means and without fighting. The independence of India is 
one of those unusual cases. In the last few weeks an event of 
far-reaching proportions was brought about exclusively by 

litical and diplomatic means. This was the decision of 
Pakistan to be counted with the free anti-Communist forces 
of the world and the decision of President Eisenhower to 
extend military aid to Pakistan. This event and the recently 
signed agreement with Turkey, of which it is a part, can 
have a tremendously stabilizing effect in one of the most 
crucial parts of the world. It is a very real setback for 
Communist imperialism and should give courage to lovers 
of freedom in the Near and Middle East—and all over 
the world. These are examples of statesmanship with a 
capital S. 





“TALK OR FIGHT” 


But it is not always possible to bring about such basic 
changes in international relationships by peaceful political 
and diplomatic means. We Americans make a mistake if 
we expect too much of the political and diplomatic tools 
which are available to us. We should not have a sense of 
failure because there is no peace treaty to conclude World 
War II in an orderly manner; or because there is no peace 
treaty establishing permanent relationships in Palestine; or 
because there is as yet no peace treaty for Korea. We should 
not be contemptuous of more modest solutions because we 
overestimate the possibility of curing all the world’s ills in 
one fell swoop. 

And we should not get impatient with proceedings of the 
United Nations or other international gatherings because 
they talk and do not reach basic solutions of some inter- 
national questions. To many of these questions there is no 
basic solution under present conditions. In many of them 
the choice is: “talk or fight.” The fact that the talk may 
be boring or turgid or uninspiring should not cause us to 
forget the fact that it is preferable to war. 

Now, the wars that don’t happen are not dramatic. But 
there is real satisfaction in working in a place where you 
feel that sometimes you have helped prevent fighting and 
bloodshed even if it requires some ed toe dancing and 
walking on eggs and what, to most of us, appears to be 
pettifogging. There are some circumstances in international 
affairs when the best thing to do is to stall for time and 
_ —_ a chance to cool off. This often clears the way 
vw iplomacy to exert a moderating and conciliatory in- 

ence. 

The United Nations has become an accepted instrument of 

t resort. A state need not feel that it has lost prestige 
by the reference of its problem to the United Nations. In- 
deed, a state would lose great prestige if it resisted the 
United Nations playing its conciliatory role. 

This process works even when fighting has already broken 
out—as in Indonesia, Palestine and Kashmir. The United 
Nations succeeded in stopping these conflicts—any of which 
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might have engulfed larger areas, or have so disrupted the 
countries involved as to open the door to communism. 

In this respect the United Nations is not—and should not 
be—a good news source. When one of the world’s insoluble 
problems gets on page one it is practically always because the 
news is bad. The diplomat who temporizes may be boring 
and journalistically undesirable, but he is useful in prevent- 
ing bloodshed. 


FATALISTS WRONG 


We Americans are right in our belief that the world 
changes and that human effort can make it change—and 
can do it without fighting. The fatalists are wrong when 
they think mankind is doomed to being blown hither and 
yon like a cork on the surface of the ocean. But we are 
wrong if we expect international politics and diplomacy to 
do much more than fend off the destructive effects of 
science and invention—and human devilishness. 

If a diplomat avoids a crisis he is entitled to the highest 
commendation. If, by his actions, he avoids a war he has 
really done all that a diplomat is capable of doing and is 
entitled to the gratitude of the nation. Let us not ex 
of diplomacy that which it cannot accomplish. Without 
giving up our optimism and idealism, which are precious 
assets to the world, let us learn to live with those things 
which obviously cannot be altered by peaceful diplomatic 
methods. 

Let us be thankful that we have a place like the United 
Nations where diplomatic activities can take place which 
can avoid crises and can prevent war. Let us not hold the 
United Nations responsible for the fact that it has not been 
able to remake the world and bring about the millennium 
by a stroke of the pen. After all, if a powerful govern- 
ment like the United States could not conceivably remake 
the world, how can we expect an instrument like the United 
Nations, which has no powers of government, which can- 
not draft a single soldier, or impose a single tax, to do 
that which a powerful government cannot do? 


DIPLOMATS INDISPENSABLE 


Let us appreciate both the capabilities and the limitations 
of diplomacy. We owe it to ourselves and to our diplomats 
to appreciate the good work which they do. I have been 
working with United States career officers in the foreign 
field for a year and three months and am glad of this 
opportunity before this influential audience to set down 
the high opinion which I have of so many of the men and 
women with whom I have worked and who have spent their 
lives working for the United States in the field of foreign 
relations. There has been so much publicity since World 
War II about a few rotten apples that we have lost sight 
of the many excellent persons giving service that is not 
only faithful but skillful in a high degree and utterly in- 
dispensable to our survival as a nation. 

We all owe a real debt to men like Robert Murphy, who 
is Deputy Under Secretary of State; David Key, the Assistant 
Secretary for United Nations Affairs; Livingston Merchant, 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs; Henry Byroade, 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and Afri- 
can Affairs; Douglas MacArthur 2d, Counselor for the 
Department of State. There are forty career Ambassadors— 
people like George Allen in India, Charles E. Bohlen in the 
Soviet Union, Jefferson Caffery in Egypt, James Dunn in 
Spain, Loy Henderson in Iran, John Cabot in Sweden, 
James Riddleberger in Yugoslavia, Harold Tittman in Peru 
and Fletcher Warren in Venezuela—all of these officers and 
others like them are rendering priceless service to their 
country in posts which call for the exercise of the most 
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exquisite judgment and which require a knowledge of how 
to get things done in foreign countries which is possessed 
by very few Americans. 

If we did not have officials like them we would be in very 
serious trouble. I wish we had more of them, and I hope 
that young men and women of similar quality from one 
end of our nation to the other will plan to make a career 
in the field of foreign relations so that for the future of 
our country we will have a supply of these indespensable 
public officials. 


Wor_pD OPINION INFLUENCED By U. N. 


The United Nations is one great factor in the field of 
foreign relations which must have‘ particular meaning for 
a mewspaper man—and I speak as one who still considers 
himself to be basically a member of that profession. The 

wets of the United Nations to take actions which are 
egally binding are very few in number. They are limited 
exclusively to the Security Council, where the United States 
is completely protected by the right of veto. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of United Nations actions are purely recom- 
mendatory. -The reason that they have such great weight 
is because of the force of public opinion—in this case world 
opinion. 

And world public opinion, while it does not react as 
rapidly as public opinion does in an American city or state 
or in the United States, is, nevertheless, a very real force. 

It was world opinion which was so informed and stimu- 
lated by the proceedings in the United Nations in 1946 that 
the Soviet Union withdrew the troops which they had in 
northern Iran which were a very real threat to the integrity 
of that country and to the entire region, a region which is 
so highly strategic to the interests of our country, as well 
as to the interests of the people who live there. 

It was the force of world opinion, which was again 
stimulated by the United Nations, which made our resistance 
to Communist aggression in Korea considerably more than it 
would have been if the United Nations had never existed. 

The contribution of the United Nations to our resistance 
to Communist aggression in Korea is not limited to the 
fact that it added two divisions which we would have other- 
wise had to supply ourselves and which would have cost 
us 600 million dollars a year—and this figure, when com- 
pared to our contributions of 13 million dollars a year to 
the United Nations proper, does not seem like a bad deal. 

The contribution of the United Nations to our resistance 
to aggression in Korea is not limited to the fact that the 
presence of those two divisions meant that other young men 
risked becoming casualties which otherwise might have been 
the fate of American boys. 

Those are worth-while contributions—and they could have 
been even larger if mistaken policies had not been followed 
in Washington in those years—policies which required coun- 
tries having military manpower, but not having dollars, to 
reimburse us in dollars for the supplies and equipment 
which we provided. This deprived us of the manpower which 
otherwise would have been available. It was a reversal of 
World War II policy. It is a mistake, by the way, which will 
not be mapented in the future. 

But these things, although of the first importance, are not 
all that the United Nations contributed to resisting aggression 
in Korea. 

The fact that the United Nations condemned Communist 
aggression at once made the whole action one based on 
rinciple and not on American strategic self-preservation. 
his completely foiled the Communist propaganda line that 
action in Korea was controlled by the power politics of 
the Wall Street imperialists. 











Another valuable result of United Nations intervention 
which would: also never have taken place without the United 
Nations was due to the fact that soldiers of so many races, 
religions and colors, including such widely separated nations 
as Turkey, Ethiopia, Thailand, the ee and Columbia, 


among the total sixteen, were in the battle line. It thus 
became impossible for the Communists to maintain success- 
fully that our action in Korea was another example of 
the white man trying to dominate colored people and te- 
establish colonialism. 

Iran and Korea are two illustrations of what public 
opinion can do when it is rallied as it was at the United 
Nations. 


A Wortp Forum 


The United Nations serves many other useful purposes in 
the field of public opinion. 

It is, for one thing, a place where you can get the feel of 
world opinion. On one occasion Mr. [Andrei Y.] Vishinsky, 
with unpraised fist, turned to me and said, “You Americans 
have lost Asia.” I made the obvious retort that we Americans 
weren't trying to get Asia, that we did not regard Asia as a 
mere pawn in the game of power politics; that we regarded 
Asians as human beings—to be treated with the respect to 
which human beings are entitled. After I made this statement 
representatives of countries in the Far East told me that it 
would make a hit with their editors and political leaders 
and that it should be translated into the appropriate languages 
and sent out over the Voice of America. That is the type 
of reaction which cannot be obtained in any other way and 
which you as newspaper men will appreciate. 

The United Nations is a forum which can be used to 
refute lies. Many of you remember, I am sure, the dramatic 
presentation which was made by Dr. Charles Mayo last 
fall, showing in detail the falsity of Communist charges 
that United States soldiers had. used germ warfare in Korea. 
Dr. Mayo’s presentation made the front page both at home 
and abroad over a ten-day period. 

The United Nations is a forum in which to develop the 
truth, however dreadful it may be, about the Soviet Union. 
We aired the reports in the United Nations about the Soviet 
treatment of Germans, Japanese and Italian World War II 
prisoners. When an impartial commission, headed by a 
distinguished Indian, made scientific and objective findings 
about forced labor behind the Iron Curtain, we used the 
world forum of the United Nations as the place in which 
to bring them before world opinion. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


The United Nations is a place to develop the truth, how- 
ever awful it may be, about the Chinese Communists. We 
have consistently stressed that the Chinese Communist regime 
is unfit for representation in the United Nations : 

| Because it has repeatedly expressed open contempt for 
the purpose and principles of the United Nations, and the 
judgments of the international community. 

{ Because it stands convicted by the United Nations as an 
aggressor in Korea, where it killed and wounded many 
thousands of American and other soldiers who were defend- 
ing peace. 

{] Because it continues to support aggression in Indo-China, 
by giving substantial aid and by Soolibies advisers and 
technicians to the Vietminh forces. 

| Because it occupied defenseless Tibet and seized control 
of its Government and resources. 

{{ Because it sponsors guerrilla and subversive movements 
in Malaya and throughout the rest of Southeast Asia. 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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{| Because it committed dreadful atrocities against Ameri- 
cans and others fighting for the United Nations in Korea and 
subjected prisoners to physical and mental cruelty in seeking 
to extort military secrets and confessions of alleged guilt. 

{ Because it still holds thirty-two American civilians under 
barbarous conditions without published charges and subjects 
these innocent missionaries, journalists and business men to 
cruel and inhuman treatment. 

{ Because it willfully fabricated and publicized false evi- 
dence of spurious germ warfare charges designed to blacken the 
reputation of the United States and otherwise carries on a 
deliberate “hate America” propaganda campaign. 

{ Because it has executed millions of its captive subjects, 
and forced other millions into slave labor. 

{ Because it even stoops to an international extortion 
racket in squeezing millions of dollars from overseas Chinese 
who try to buy safety and protection for their relatives at 
home. 

The exposure of the terrible ways in which the Chinese 
Communists violate the normally acepted standards of in- 
ternational conduct has so horrified many decent people that 
this regime has never even gotten a toehold on the threshold 
of the United Nations. Since 1949, United Nations bodies 
have refused over 150 times to seat the Chinese Communists. 
I can promise you that the United States will steadfastly 
resist all maneuvers by the Chinese Communist regime and 
its advocates to bribe its way into the United Nations on 
mere promises of good behavior in the future. To admit 
to the United Nations this regime, which believes in war 
as an instrument of national policy, would be the first time 
in its history that the United Nations had deliberately decided 
to stultify itself by flagrantly acting in contradiction of its 
my and basic purpose to “save succeeding generations 
rom the scourge of war.” 


To SEIzE Wor LD INITIATIVE 


The United Nations is a place in which the world initiative 
can be seized. We lost that initiative—or rather we threw 
it away—at the end of hostilities of World War II]. On Dec. 
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8 last year, President Eisenhower, speaking in the United 
Nations, made his plea for an international stockpile of 
fissionable material to be used for peaceful purposes. As 
James Reston, the diplomatic expert of The New York Times, 
said, “The President put the Kremlin more on the de- 
fensive than at any time since the war.” 

Most of us can remember a few short years back when 
the Soviets held the indisputable initiative in the cold war. 
Do you remember the so-called ‘Stockholm Peace Appeal”’— 
a fake petition device of a kind which is familiar to every 
small-town editor in this country but which deluded quite 
a few of the gulible in other countries? Do you remember 
Picasso's Communist peace pigeon? 

Now it is we who have taken the initiative and it is our 
President who has made his statesmanlike offer. It is ac- 
cordingly they who stand before the world as the warlike 
ones. 

In conclusion, I have given you these few illustrations, 
believing that as newspaper men we can appreciate the value 
of having a world forum. The United Nations is the only 
real world forum. If you have an idea which you want to 
get _— around the world, the quickest way to get it 
spread is through the United Nations. Next to the tall 
building you will see a low, rather sway-backed building 
which to me resembles a loudspeaker. That is the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and if the architect in- 
tended it to resemble a loudspeaker he had the right idea. 
And I would remind you that if we have not got the 
gumption and the intelligence and the imagination to use this 
loudspeaker, it is our fault and not the fault of the loud- 
speaker. 

All these outbreaks in Iran, in Israel, in India, in Pakistan, 
in Korea and elsewhere — would probably have mushroomed 
into World War III if the United Nations had not existed, 
and, if this had happened, no one can estimate what the 
cost would have been in money and blood. The United 
Nations, primitive and evolutionary though it is, has a notable 
record of accomplishment — both as an actual war preventive 
and as a forum in the cold war. Let us work together to 
make it better. 


"The Banishment of Atomic, Biological and 
Chemical Warfare’”’ 


TURN THESE WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES TO PURPOSES OF PEACE 


By HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered over the Radio, Vatican City, April 18, 1954. 
English translation from Italian. 


first Easter Day when they saw the risen Master once more 
back in their midst, so you, beloved sons and daughters, 
are opening your hearts to the joy of this solemn feast-day, 
and are welcoming in trustful confidence the greetings of 
peace which We, the vicar on earth of the Divine Redeemer, 
renew in His name to the Church and to the human family. 
“Gavisi sunt discipuli, viso domino. Dixit ergo eis iterum: 
pax vobis’” (John xx, 20-21). The disciples rejoiced at the 
sight of the Lord. He therefore said to them again, peace be 
to you. 
_ In humbly returning thanks to the Divine Mercy for hav- 
ing granted to Us the inestimable gift of celebrating together 
with you this sacred festivity, We would not fail to manifest 
to you Our paternal gratitude for the filial affection and devout 


J ic as the disciples of Jesus rejoiced in the evening of the 





prayers which brought comfort to Us in Our recent affliction. 

How greatly We would wish that the joy of the Christian 
feast of Easter should be poured forth upon all men, so that 
the Church might be able to proclaim in the fullness of its 
extension: “In resurrectione tua, Christe, coeli et terra lac- 
tentur’” (Brev. Rom. Dom. in Albis, ad Laudes). In thy 
resurrection, O Christ, the heavens and the earth rejoice! 

But if in the heavens all is peace and joy, on earth the 
reality is quite otherwise. Here, in place of the serene joy, 
whose secret was revealed by Christ Himself, there is year 
by year a mounting anxiety and, one might say, trepidation 
on the part of the les of the world by reason of their 
fear of a third world conflict and of a dreadful future, placed 
at the mercy of new destructive arms of unprecedented 
violence. 
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These means of destruction—-as We had already occasion 
to state and to fear as far back as February, 1943—are 
capable of bringing about ‘‘a dangerous catastrophe for our 
entire planet’’ (Acta Apostolicae Sedis 1943, Page 75), of 
causing the total extermination of all animal and vegetable 
life and of all the works of man over vaster regions; and 
they are now capable, with artifically radioactive isotopes of 
extended average life, of polluting in a lasting manner the 
atmosphere, the land and also the oceans, even where these 
areas are very distant from the zones directly stricken and 
contaminated by the nuclear explosions. 

Thus, before the eyes of a terrified world there is presented 
a preview of gigantic destruction, of extensive territories 
rendered uninhabitable and unfit for human use over and 
above the biological consequences that can result, either by 
the changes brought about by germs and microorganisms, or 
through the uncertain effect which a prolonged radioactive 
stimulus can have upon greater organisms, including man, 
and upon their future offspring. 

In this connection We do not wish to omit a reference to 
the danger that could result for future generations from mu- 
tagenic intervention, obtainable or perhaps already obtained 
by new means, for the purpose of deviating the patrimony of 
man’s hereditary -factors from their natural development; and 
this also for the reason that among such deviations there 
probably are not lacking or would not be lacking those path- 
ogenic mutations, which are the causes of transmittable 
diseases and monstrosities. 

For Our part, we will tirelessly endeavor to bring about, by 
means of international agreements—always in subordination 
to the principle of legitimate self-defense (cf., however, Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, 1953, Acta 748-49)—the effective pro- 
scription and banishment of atomic, biological and chemical 
warfare (Ibidem, Page 749). 

At the same time, We ask: For how long will men insist 
on turning their backs on the salutary light of the Resurrec- 
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tion, seeking security instead in the deadly blasts of new 
weapons of war? For how long will they oppose their 
designs of hatred and of death to the Divine Saviour's pre- 
cepts of love and His promises of life? When will the rulers 
of nations realize that peace cannot consist in an exasperating 
and costly relationship of reciprocal terror, but in the Chris. 
tian rule of universal charity, and particularly in justice 
voluntarily applied rather than extorted, and in confidence 
that is inspired rather than exacted? 

When will it come about that the learned ones of the 
world will turn the wonderful discovery of the profound 
forces of matter exclusively to purposes of peace: to enable 
man’s activity to produce energy at a low cost which would 
alleviate the scarcity and correct the unequal geographical 
distribution of the sources of wealth and work, as also to 
offer new arms to medicine and agriculture, and to peoples’ 
new fountains of prosperity and well-being? 

But in the meantime, while the pangs of anguish seem to 
grow more acute, there breaks forth in the gentle brightness 
of Easter, which this year has dawned under the virginal sun 
of Mary, the sweet smile of the mother of Jesus and our 
mother, glorious as she is beside her son. Thus this most 
loving mother extends today, particularly over those who 
live in darkness and in sorrow, the mantle of her unspeakable 
tenderness. 

O Mary, thou who shinest this day with a more vivid light, 
be thou the symbol and the architect of men’s reconciliation 
with each other and with their Lord and Redeemer Jesus. 
Increase the faith of those who invoke thee. Cause to shine 
before their eyes the hope of incorruptible ardent desires, 
whose first fruits, as it were, they see in Jesus and in thy- 
self. Help them to bear the burden of their humble and 
oftentimes hard daily toil, comfort them with the confident 
hope of the eternal and perfect Easter of the great human 
family in the home of their Father admist the splendors of 
heaven. Amen. 


The Fight Against Communism 


WHAT THIS NATION IS DOING ABOUT INFILTRATION 


Delivered over radio and television, 


Washington, D. C., April 9, 1954. 


By HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., Attorney General of the United States 


some of the concerns that today confront the people 

of our country. He spoke of the strength of this 
nation—its military, economic and intellectual strength. But 
more than that—he emphasized our strength based on our 
devotion to America and our dedication to the spiritual 
foundation of our nation. With this background the President 
urged us not to be blindly apprehensive, but to look at 
any dangers that we face realistically and without hysteria 
in the great tradition of our nation. 

The President pointed out that underlying all else is 
the threat im vel upon us by aggressive Communism— 
the atheistic doctrine that believes in statism as opposed to 
our concept of the dignity of man. 

One of the problems which flows from this threat is 
Communist infiltration here at home. Tonight I want to 
talk with you about this problem and tell you what this 
nation is doing about it. 

A few weeks ago in Detroit, Michigan, six leaders of 
the Communist Party were found guilty under the Smith 
Act and were sentenced to prison for conspiring to advocate 
the overthrow of our Government by force and violence. 


(»: MONDAY night the President told you about 





The trial got little newspaper attention; in fact, there were 
probably no headlines about the trial outside of Detroit. 
It was not broadcast or televised because that is not per- 
mitted in Federal Courts. Consequently, you may not have 
heard about it. But it was one of a number of very important 
steps in the program of your Government to destroy the 
effectiveness of Communism here at home. 

How did the FBI get the evidence that convicted these 
peacetime traitors? The preparation for this trial started 
years ago during the administration of President Roosevelt 
when several undercover informants for the FBI began their 
training in counter-espionage. When they had finished, they 
were assigned to fing out about the activities of the Com- 
munist Party in the Detroit area and to discover its efforts 
to infiltrate commerce and industry in that great industrial 
center. 

These undercover informants, with patience and skill, 
were able to become members of the Communist Party cells. 

Their indoctrination into Communist thinking and habits 
had been so thorough that they were accepted as members 
in the Communist Party without suspicion. In fact, the 
day before he testified for the Government one of them 
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attended a conference with the six Communists who were 
awaiting trial. As a matter of fact, they reported to the FBI 
on the activities of each other as Communists. 

So secret and so well planned were the operations of 
these undercover informants that over the course of several 

in the Communist Party none of them knew the others 
were working for the FBI until they appeared as surprise 
witnesses at the trial. 

As a result of this quiet, painstaking work by the FBI 
and the effectiveness of the Government attorneys in ane 
cuting this case, these six Communists have been found 
guilty and the Communist Party has suffered a severe blow. 

This case in Detroit is not an isolated one. In every one 
of these trials of Communist leaders, charged with advo- 
cating the overthrow of our Government by force, the FBI 
has made public the fact that it has penetrated the inner 
circle of the Communist Party with undercover informants. 

The success of the FBI in this regard has been so outstand- 
ing that the Communist Party in this country doesn’t know 
which of its Communist members to trust. I assure you 
that makes their conspiracy a very hazardous occupation. 

What is the danger of Communism as it exists in the 
United States today? There are some who say that it is 
not a real threat to our national security—that your Govern- 
ment is too concerned about it. As the President pointed out 
Monday night, it would be foolhardy to minimize the danger 
of Communist activity in the United States. 

The threat of Communism is a very real one. Communists 
are scheming, practical and devious men and women dedi- 
cated to the detaesion of our Government and- our way 
of life. The policy of the Administration, within the 
framework of our Constitution and our laws, is to strike 
the Communists at every opportunity—to hit them where 
it hurts most. 

Let me tell you some facts about the Communist Party. 
The National Headquarters is located at 268 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. The country is divided into 30 districts. 
Only five—Boston, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco—maintain open headquarters. The districts 
are further divided into state, county, city, section, and 
cell organizations. 

Today there are approximately 25,000 Communists in the 
United States. Although their number is small, the potential 
danger to our national security is great. In effect there are 
25,000 potential foreign agents within our country. 

What is being done to protect against it? One of the 
most successful ways to attack a conspiracy is to destroy its 
leadership. The trial in Detroit which I mentioned is part 
of the a: ¥ of your Government to destroy the effective- 
ness of the Communist Party in the United States—by 
proving that its leaders are criminals and sending them to 
jail. 

In 1953 and so far in 1954, 36 active Communist leaders 
have been convicted and sentenced to jail for conspiring to 
advocate the overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence. 

I have here the pictures and names of the people who 

were selected to run the activities of the Communist Party 
at the last national convention held in this country. 
_ Now, the National Committee of the Communist Party 
is its principal governing agency and corresponds to the 
Politboro of the Russian Communist Party. All members 
of this National Committee already have been convicted 
with the exception of one whom the Government was unable 
to bring to trial because of illness. 

Nearly all the members of the Alternate National Com- 
mittee of the Party, the second most important Communist 
rganization, have been indicted or convicted. A large 
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number of district and state organizers have also been con- 
victed or indicted, as have a considerable number of Com- 
munist propagandists who were in charge of Communist 
publications. 

There are presently in progress, in widely separated cities 
of the country, two more trials of additional Communist 
leaders. A third trial will start soon. 

Altogether since 1948, 105 of the principal leaders of 
the Communist Party have been indicted. Of these, 67 
have been convicted of conspiring the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence. The success of the pros- 
ecutions of these leaders has been a serious blow to the 
Communist Party. 

This successful program of law enforcement is a counter- 
balance to the fear of Communist infiltration. 


The people of this country owe a debt of gratitude to 
J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and his associates, for this splendid achieve- 
ment. 

The FBI is also doing a magnificant job at the present 
time in keeping your Government: constantly alerted and 
advised as to the plans of the remaining Communist con- 
spirators. For security reasons I cannot tell you about the 
great counterespionage work the FBI is doing today. I can 
reveal for the first time two significant illustrations from 
the past. 

(1) In early February, 1953, the FBI reported to me one 
of the results of their counterintelligence work against the 
Communist conspiracy. They had learned that Stalin was ill 
and that Malenkov was acting for him and would succeed 
him if Stalin died. Stalin did die on March 5, 1953, and 
it is now history that Malenkov succeeded him. 

(2) During World War II the FBI learned that orders 
had gone out to the top leadership of the Communist Party 
to be in New York on February 8, 1944. The meeting 
a was surrounded with mystery and secrecy. The FBI 
earned that a room had been reserved from 10:00 a. m. 
to 10:00 p. m. in a certain music studio. As the Party 
leaders arrived in New York, they were given the address 
of the building and told to report to Studio II. At about 
the same time a group of young men who appeared to be 
musicians began to gather in the adjoining studio for a 
rehearsal. When the meeting started in Studio II, Earl 
Browder, then head of the Communist Party, proposed, 
among other things, that several changes were necessary to 
insure assistancce to the Soviet Union. Among these pro- 
posals was that the name of the Party should be changed. 
A new party line was discussed and agreed upon including 
the change of the name of the party. All but two of the 
35 Communist leaders present supported Browder. There 
can be no harm in telling you now, as you have probably 
guessed, that some of these “musicians’’ in the adjoining 
room were FBI agents who carried recording equipment into 
the adjoining studio and the FBI secured a complete tran- 
script of everything that happened at that Communist meet- 
ing. 

You might be interested in a more timely illustration. 
Following the President's announcement last Monday even- 
ing that I would speak tonight on what is being done about 
Communism, an interesting reaction occurred in Party circles. 
The Communists became very concerned, and in various 
sections of the country the underground leaders scattered 
and have tried to completely disappear for a few days to 
see what happens. 

We know that one of the major objectives of the Com- 
munist Party has been to infiltrate our Government. We 
have no intention of letting this happen. 
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The history of how the Communist underground infil- 
trated our National Government, with the disastrous loss 


of atomic information and other defense data, is now familiar 
to all Americans. Earlier attempts to prevent this failed, 
partly because they were based on the belief our Govern- 
ment could stop the loss of Government secrets to foreign 
agents merely by removing those Government employees 
who were found to be disloyal to the United States. But we 
found by studying Communist infiltration into free govern- 
ments that the Communists do not rely solely on persons 
who are disloyal and those who are avowed members of the 
Communist Party to steal government secrets. In addition 
to espionage agents they cleverly use first, people who are 
indoctrinated with Communist ideology in some “front” 
organization and who do not realize the full meaning of the 
Communist international conspiracy. 

Second, they use persons who are subject to blackmail 
because of personal habits. that they do not want to have 
— to public view. 

ird, they use oe such as chronic excessive drinkers 
or others who talk too much about government secrets— 
persons whom you and I would call just plain blabbermouths. 

Now these people are not disloyal, but they are the types 
used by the Soviet in all free countries to obtain govern- 
ment secrets. We believe that they do not belong in sensi- 
tive government jobs handling secret information which 
would be of great value to our enemies. I’m sure you 
wouldn't want them handling your own confidential affairs. 

For that reason, we have adopted the ee Security 
Program and under it have removed hundreds of such em- 
ployees who were security risks. 

But equally as important—and this is what hurts the 
Communists—we will not employ such persons in the first 
instance. When a person applies for a position of any 
importance, he is fully investigated either by the FBI or 
other appropriate investigative agency, and if there is any 
question about him from the security standpoint, he does 
not get the job. The American people want no more of the 
type of Hiss, Remington, or Harry Dexter White. They 
may be assured that so far as humanly possible, this country 
is protected against further loss from Government sources of 
secret defense information to our enemies. 

The Administration’s Employee Security Program, then, 
is the second effective counter to Communist efforts in the 
United States. 

The third effective measure which your Government is 
using to destroy the Communist menace in this country is 
the Internal Security Act passed in 1950. Under its pro- 
visions all subversive organizations, that is, organizations 
dedicated to overthrowing the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, are required to register with 
the Department of Justice. They must disclose their offi- 
cers, membership, activities and finances to the American 
people. 

The results of this law are only now beginning to 
bear fruit. 

Last year the Subversive Activities Control Board, after 
a full hearing, held that the Communist Party of the United 
States is under the control and domination of a foreign power 
and is pledged to the overthrow of our Government by force 
and violence. This case is now on appeal before the courts 
and will be argued by the Department of Justice next 
month. 

This case will make possible the enforcement for the 
first time of another important provision of the Internal 
Security Act requiring that all organizations fronting for 
subversive groups register with the Department of Justice. 
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A front organization is one of the treacherous devices used by 
the Communists in an effort to deceive people. 

Originally the front was created by the early Communist 
leaders, Lenin and Trotsky, as an instrumentality of Soviet 
foreign policy. From that day to this, Communist fronts 
have been used to serve the Soviet cause. In fact, the first 
front in the United States which started under the name of 
“Friends of the Soviet Union”’ is still functioning under the 
ps ge epee, title of “The National Council of American 
Soviet Friendship.” 

Within the past year the Department of Justice has 
charged twelve front organizations with being under the 
control of the Communist movement. It has asked the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to require them to register 
and to comply with the law. In addition, the FBI has under 
investigation some 200 known or suspected front or Com- 
munist affiliated organizations. 

Through these proceedings your Government is moving 
to force organizations into the open to disclose them for 
what they are. 

If this law is upheld by the Courts, the Communist 
Party and its front organizations will soon have to make 
public the source of all their finances and account for all 
their expenditures. 

The Communist Party will have to list all its members 
and such members will be prohibited from working in any 
defense facility. They will not be permitted to obtain or 
use passports. A member of any front organization will 
have to reveal his membership if he attempts to seek or hold 
employment by the United States or in any defense facility. 
These Communist organizations will have to label 
all publications and announce sponsorship of any radio ot 
television program. 

Thus you can see how the Communist Party and the 
front organizations will be crippled if they comply with 
the law. 

The Communist Party has announced that if the law is 
upheld it will not register and individual Communists will 
not register. If the Communist Party and the Organizations 
they control carry out their threat and willfully di the 
law, the Communist Party and its individual members will 
themselves, for all practical purposes, by their own acts 
outlaw the Communist Party. 

In addition to the three programs which I have referred 
to, the Department of Justice is using every other legal 
weapon which this nation has to oppose and bring to justice 
members of the Communist Party involved in law violations. 

For example, last week the Communists received another 
body blow in the courts in the form of the conviction of 
Ben Gold. He is President of the Fur and Leather Workers 
Union of America, a union which has been expelled by the 
CIO because it is Communist dominated. Ben Gold and his 
union for years have been one of the important sources of 
Communist financing. Gold was found guilty of lying under 
oath about his Communist Party membership. 

Last Wednesday during the early morning hours, Maty 
Esther Gebhardt sailed for her homeland. This woman 
entered the United States eight years ago and thereafter 
actively engaged in Communist Party activities in this country. 
Because of these activities she was ordered deported by the 
Department of Justice. 

She was an alien, but we are proceeding just as vienna 
against Communists who, under our law can be denaturali 
For example, William Allan, one of the convicted defendants 
in the Smith Act case in Detroit, is a naturalized citizen, and 
the Department of Justice recently has moved to take his 
citizenship from him. 
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Our Immigration and Naturalization Service, which has 
been doing a good job, has started denaturalization suits 

inst many others. On Wednesday, I issued instructions 
for the filing of a denaturalization suit against the notorious 
Communist leader, Steve Nelson, already convicted as a 
felon under the Smith Act. Since January 1953, 208 persons 
with records of subversive activity or affiliation have been 
deported or ordered to be dupeted, 


I want to emphasize a very a aspect of all these 
measures the Government has used or intends to use to com- 
bat Communism. 

All of the efforts of the Government to oppose Commu- 
nism have been made and will continue to be made within 
the framework of the Constitution of the United States and 
under the laws of our country. That means that the pro- 
cedures followed, have been and will continue to be, 
basically fair in accordance with the traditional American 
conceptions of due process of law. We have proceeded with 
a careful regard for individual dignity and freedom and the 
preservation of personal liberty. 

We are determined to destroy the effectiveness of the 
Communist movement in this country. American _ 
is officially set forth in a resolution proposed by the United 
States at the recent meeting of the governments of the 
western hemisphere at Caracas. That resolution was adopted 

all the nations of this hemisphere, with only one 
dissenting vote. 

It states that ““The subversive character of the Communist 
international movement continues to constitute * * * a 
special and immediate threat to the national institutions and 

ce and security of the American states * * * and 
therefore the Tenth Inter-American Conference recommends 
the following steps for the purpose of counteracting the 
subversive activities of the international Communist move- 
ment * * * measures to require disclosures of identity, 
activities, and sources of funds of those who are spreading 
propaganda of the international Communist movement.” 

The United States is living up to its commitment under 
the Caracas Resolution by the Program I have outlined. 


Great progress has been made in destroying the effective- 
ness of the Communist movement here at home. However, 
there are =p ape in our laws which need to be plugged 
to complete the task of destroying this threat to our nation’s 
safety. Therefore, the Administration proposed the legisla- 
tion to complete the job. I will discuss these proposals in 
more detail with the House and Senate Committees in the 
near future. Briefly they are: 


1. We need a new law to allow an employer to dismiss 
from defense plants during a national emergency any person 
whose record shows he is likely to engage in sabotage or 
espionage. There is no authority to remove them from 
power plants and other key spots where the dangers of 
stbotage are greatest, unless the person is actually working 
on a classified defense contract. The National Security 
Council last month determined that such persons constitute 
4 peril to our national security. Therefore, a bill will soon 
be presented to Congress authorizing the dismissal of such 
Persons if, after a hearing, they are determined to be po- 
tential saboteurs or espionage agents. 


2. We need a new law to eliminate Communist control of 
any industrial organization or labor union in vital sections 
of our national economy. You will recall that several years 
ago the CIO expelled from its ranks a number of unions in 










areas: such as the communications, mining, electrical and 
maritime industries on the ground that these unions were 
unist dominated. Leaders of both the A. F. of L. 
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and the CIO, as well as Congressional Committees, have 
pointed out the grave peril to national security of having 
the leadership of these expelled unions controlled by Com- 
munists. But existing law does not provide any satisfactory 
means for eliminating such domination. The proposed legis- 
lation will allow the Subversive Activities Control Board 
to conduct hearings and determine whether or not a union 
or industrial organization is in fact dominated by the Com- 
munist Party and is in a position to substantially damage 
our national security. If it is so found, the law would 
prohibit any employee from paying dues or contributing 
goods or services to any such organization. It would deny 
employment in a defense plant to any person who is a 
member of such an organization. Adequate provision will 
be made in the proposed bill so that such an organization 
can, after such a finding, throw out its Communist leaders 
and be restored to good standing. 

3. There is need for a law that will prevent persons 
from using the Fifth Amendment privilege against self- 
incrimination for the purpose of refusing to testify in order 
to shield other persons. We propose a law which would 
allow the Government prosecutor to grant immunity from 
prosecution to such person so he may be compelled to testify. 
Some states have such laws now and they have proved to 
be very helpful in obtaining evidence to break up illegal 
conspiracies. It is time to give similar powers to the Depart- 
ment of Justice to catch the higher-ups in the Communist 
conspiracy. 

4. Since 1940 the Federal Government has allowed the 
FBI, upon authority of the Attorney General, to intercept 
telephone communications whenever it seems likely that the 
person using the telephone is engaged in subversive activities 
which may involve treason, sabotage or espionage. Today 
this evidence cannot be used in Federal Courts to convict 
such a person of a crime involving our national security. 
This has seriously hampered our Federal law enforcement 
officials in combating the Communist menace in this country. 
We therefore need a law which will allow evidence so ob- 
tained to be introduced in court in treason, sabotage, espio- 
nage, or other cases involving our national security. America 
needs such an anti-traitor law. 

5. We have sent or will send to Congreass other bills 
to strengthen further our legal defenses against subversion. 
For example, one would provide the death penalty for 
peacetime espionage. Another, in carrying out the President’s 
recommendation in the State of the Union message, would 
take away the citizenship of any person found guilty of 
advocating the overthrow of the Government by force. Still 
another would enlarge the statute of limitations in espionage 
cases 


If these proposals and the others which I have outlined 
are enacted into law, the FBI, and the other investigating 
agencies of our Government, will have new and powerful 
constitutional weapons to destroy by legal, orderly processes 
the Communist Party in this country. 

In closing let me emphasize what the President said 
Monday night. Although we must be constantly alert to 
the danger of Communist infiltration, we should not have 
exaggerated fears of the danger. 

The FBI, the om mg of Justice and the courts are 
your agents in dealing with this Communist conspiracy. 
All are vigilant in their readiness to meet any move or 
emergency which the Communist Party in America might 
precipitate. They are your guarantee that the liberties of 
all Americans will be preserved and ever strengthened from 
any enemies who seek to destroy them. 


Thank you, and goodnight. 
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appropriately use a Latin title for a speech. “Per Legem 

Pere” poe Aig of course, “By the iow of the Land” I 
will come back in a moment to an explanation of why I have 
used the Latin phrase. 

We are met tonight to welcome to an old but very in- 
formal society, a new group of students who have shown 
a capacity for scholarship and an interest in learning. Within 
some definitions of the word, this is an intellectual group; 
and it is through such groups as this, multiplied throughout 
the country and the world, that the lamp of learning is 
kept lighted, and passed from hand to hand down the 
long course of time. 

It is oe that we should gather together in the 
interests of scholarship. We have been recently passing through 
what may be regarded as a period of anti-intellectualism in 
this country. In such times, it is fitting for scholars to meet and 
to consider their relation to the rest of the world. It is well for 
us now to remember that these periods of anti-intellectualism 
are recurrent in the history of our country and probably of 
the world. And it is well to remember, too, that they are 
not without a cause. Intellectualism is not the only useful or 
constructive factor in a society. Scholars are sometimes 
arrogant, and sometimes too withdrawn and aloof from the 
world to be useful, or at least to be understood. There 
are some lines from Mr. T. S. Eilot’s current play, “The 
Confidential Clerk,” which may be appropriate here: 

“What's surprising, well-bred people 

Are sometimes far from intellectual; 

And—what’s less surprising—intellectual people 

Are often ill-bred.” 

Within wide limits, the capacity for scholarship may well 
be thought of as a public trust. Many scholars, in one way 
or another, devote their efforts to the common good, and 
contribute to the progress of mankind. And the scholar, 
beside being a servant of his fellows, should be a humble 
man, for he is in a position to know how little he knows, 
and how much more there is to be done just to hold our own 
—to say nothing of moving ahead. 

Now I return to my title: “Per Legem Terrae."’ What is 
the significance of those words tonight? A few weeks ago, 
in a city not far from here, I spoke on the subject of the 
Fifth Amendment, and said that its embodiment of the 
— against self inccimination was one of the great 
andmarks in man’s long struggle to make himself civilized. 
It is my plan tonight to talk about another fundamental idea 
which has its roots in the distant past and which has become a 
vital and pervading part of our Anglo-American legal 
heritage. 

These words which I have chosen as the title of my 
speech go back to Magna Carta, the Great Charter of 1215, 
wrested from King John by his barons, and the source of 
ideas far more potent than they could have realized. For 
the barons were interested in protecting themselves against 
an over-bearing King, and had little interest in the basic 
rights of common men. In the thirty-ninth article of Magna 
Carta, 7a taken from an earlier Continental source, 
_ included the provision that ‘No freeman shall be taken 
and imprisoned or disseised or exiled or in any way destroyed, 
nor will we go upon him nor send upon him, except by the 


Ter is one of the few sorts of gatherings where I could 





lawful judgment of his peers and by the law of the land.” 
“By the law of the land —these are the words with which 
we now render the Latin of the original, ‘‘per legem terrae.” 
The phrase has had an almost unexampled presistence and 
power. Professor MclIlwain has said that “Chapter thirty. 
nine was in 1215 the most important chapter in the charter, 
as it is today.” “Due Process of Law in Magna Carta,” 
14 Columbia L. Rev. 41 (1914). 

Thus there was planted in the stream of English law 
and English history—a stream of which we are now the 
largest branch—the seed of a great idea, an idea which has 
made an incalculable contribution to the development of our 
institutions. Just a few words, but they have time and again 
arisen at critical moments of our history, and in one way or 
another have contributed to that long course of events through 
which we have sought to make ourselves civilized. 

Do I not exaggerate? “By the law of the land”—can 
these words have such great significance? Are they not 
merely procedural at best? Historians have long debated 
the exact meaning of the various clauses in Magna Carta. 
A leading author has said that what the barons “wished to 
secure was justice and legality in all of the king’s actions 
affecting private rights.” Mott, Due Process of Law (1926) 
36. 

We have seen how and when the idea was planted. How 
did it grow? In the next century, Edward III, who has 
been called the “English Justinian,” made it clear that the 
protection of the article applied to all men without limita- 
tion—"‘of what estate or condition that he be.” 28 Edward 
III, c. 3 (1354). And it was this same statute of Edward 
III that first used the phrase which has become common- 
oe in our own history, for he said that no man should be 

armed in any way except “by due process of law.” 

Over the next three hundred years, many men, at many 
times, appealed to the Great Charter and the connections which 
it embodied. For our purposes, we may move on to Lord 
Coke, the great figure of the first part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
In an outstanding event of the history of our liberties, 
Coke advanced “the law of the land” against the king. 
This was in 1608 when James the First asserted that he 
had power to take such cases as he might be pleased to de- 
termine and decide them as if he were himself a judge. Coke 
denied this, and the king was greatly offended, saying that 
this meant that he was “under the law, which was treason 
to affirm.’ To this Coke replied in words which he took from 
Bracton, that the king “ought not to be under men but 
under God and the law.” Prohibitions del Roy, 12 Rep. 63b, 
65a (1608). This was a crucial application of the basic 
idea which we are considering tonight. These words, I am 
proud to say, are inscribed in their original Latin—“Non 
sub Homine sed sub Deo et Lege”—over the portal of the 
Harvard Law School. 

In 1628, Coke wrote a Commentary on Magna Carta, 4s 
a part of the work that is known as his Institutes. He sh 
the identity in meaning between the two phrases, “the law 
of the land,” and “due process of law,’’ and that the put- 
pose of these provisions was to protect the subject from 
oppressive uses of authority. In his words: “Every oppression 
against law, by colour of any usurped authority is a 
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of destruction, . . . : and it is the worst oppression that is 
done by the colour of justice.” Coke, Second Institutes 
(1656) 48. In this and other passages from his Institutes, 
Coke interpreted Magna Carta not so much in the light of 
its own historical setting as in the light and for the purposes 
of his own time. 

Coke was a member of the committee that drew up the 
Petition of Right, in 1628, and was probably its principal 
author. In this the House of Commons asserted itself 
against King Charles by condemning arbitrary taxation and 
imprisonment, and the billeting of soldiers, all as being con- 
trary to the law of the land. 

Out of all of these events there grew a great revival of 
the idea of protection of the citizen inherent in the phrases 
“law of the find” and “due process of law.” This is perhaps 
most strikingly shown in the fact that the Act of Parliment 
which finally abolished the Star Chamber in 1640 recited 
that the actions of that body had not been in accordance 
with ‘‘due process of law,” and were contrary to the “law 
of the land.” Much of Locke’s political writing was based on 
the ideas embodied in these two phrases. Both Coke and 
Locke had great influence on the development of the ideas 
of the colonists in this country a hundred years later. 

These ideas came to America as a part of the heritage 
of our early English settlers, and we had here a soil on 
which they could flourish. When James Otis made his great 
argument in the “writs of assistance’ case in 1761, he in- 
duded an argument based on Magna Carta, with specific 
reference to the “law of the land’ provision. Quincy 51 
(1761). This argument had a great ialhuente on the colonial 
pamphletseers who had so much to do with the mobilization 
of public opinion in the period. John Adams was one of 
those who took up this idea. The argument that “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny’’ was simply an applica- 
tion of the basic idea of due process of law, thought by 
the colonists to be established by Magna Carta, and thus 
to be their birthright. 

When, after the revolution, and the successful adoption of 
a federal constitution, it was decided to add a Bill of Rights 
to that Constitution, it was natural that this traditional right 
should be included. The Fifth Amendment, largely drafted 
by James Madison, includes a — that “No person 
shall . . . be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law.” Thus has the great provision of Magna 
Carta been carried forward to our own fundamental law. 
As Dr. Mott has said, “This portion of the Fifth Amend- 
ment may thus be regarded as containing a of 
purest gold, mined under the stress of heated constitutional 
crises, refined by the fire of violent revolutions, proved by the 
acid test of centuries of struggle, and molded by the hand 
of one of America’s greatest constitutional draftsmen.” Mott, 
Due Process of Law (1926) 18. 

And thus we have this ancient doctrine included in our 
Constitution—now in both the Fifth and the Fourteenth 
Amendments. What the barons did in 1215, what Coke 
and his associates did in the seventeenth century, what 
the American patriots did in the eighteenth century—all of 
this and much more provides a clear continuity, linking our 
present institutions closely with all the struggles for liberty 
in the past three-quarters of a millenium. 

But is not the due process clause technical lawyers’ 
stuff? Was it not on the basis of the due process clause 
that the Supreme Court held that New York could not 
fx the length of hours that bakers might work, and that 
Congress could not fix a minimum wage for women in 
the District of Columbia? What do such decisions have to 
do with the struggle to obtain and to maintain liberty? The 
answer I would give is: Very little. They are only eddies in 
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the stream which carries on the great idea. For the idea 
of due process, of “the law of the land” is a great idea, 
and one of our greatest heritages from the ay It is 
something of the spirit, something that gives life to our 
political institutions. In very large part we take it for 
granted in our day to day relations with our fellow men 
and with the several governments with which we deal. It 
is so deeply ingrained in us that it is rarely violated; and 
many of the violations which do occur are naturally of 
the more or less technical sort with which courts deal. 

In the long run, ideas are more powerful than more 
tangible weapons. And the idea of due process has been a 
very fruitful and pervading one in our history. What does 
it means? Can it be defined? Many people feel the need for a 
rather precise sort of a definition of concepts with which they 
deal—but this is not that sort of an idea. This is an idea 
born out of the hearts of men. It has great capacity for 
development and growth, and yet a rather clear basic con- 
tent. Perhaps it can be put by saying that it has some 
application wherever men feel a sense of injustice. Thus it 
becomes a chief source of support for individual liberties. 
What is liberty? Is it not freedom or protection of the 
individual against arbitrary or improper exercise of the 
organized power of the state? What is a tyrant? Is it not a 
man who exercises the collective power of the state in an 
arbitrary, capricious, or purely selfish manner? Such words 
as “arbitrary” and “capricious” are difficult words. They 
may not in fact mean much more than “unreasonable,” and 
that in turn may mean in substance not “customary,” or 
what we are not accustomed to. Perhaps it may be said that 
we are accustomed to decent treatment from our public officers, 
and that our heart and minds recoil when that custom is 
broken. It is with this sort of thing that the idea of due 
process, of “of the law of the land” is concerned. 

Violations of cherished ideals and aspirations have often 
been overcome in our history by arguments based on the 
general idea of due process, of the law of the land. In 
recent times, the due process clause has been the basis of 
decisions on such questions as these: (1) That a jud 
cannot properly try a case if he is directly interested in the 
outcome (Tumey v. Ohio, 273 U. S. 10 (1927); and (2) 
That a person cannot be subjected to a secret trial, with 
no chance to defend himself, In re Oliver, 333 U. S. 257 
(1948). 

Now let us turn to the question which has been constantly 
recurring in recent days. Does this basic idea have any 
application to legislative investigations? Do these investiga- 
tions always measure up to our ideal of due prcess of law? 
I think it fair to say that a large section of the public has 
from time to time felt “a sense of injustice’ with res 
to some of these hearings; and if they have, then there 
is a situation where the ancient ideal of due process is in- 
volved. A failure to appreciate the intimate relation be- 
tween sound procedure and the preservation of liberty is 
implicit, may I say, in that saddest and most short-sighted 
remark of our times: “I don’t like the methods, but . . .” 
For methods and | grrr are of the essence of due process, 
and are of vital importance to liberty. As Mr. Justice 
Brandeis wrote some thirty years ago, “. . . in the development 
of our liberty insistence on procedural regularity has been 
a large factor.” Burdeau v. McDowell, 256 U. S. 465, 477 
(1921). More recently Mr. Justice Frankfurter has put the 
same truth in these words: “The history of liberty has 
largely been the history of observance of procedural safe- 
guards.” McNabb v. United States, 318 U. S. 332, 347 
(1943). : 

The complaint against the Star Chamber was chiefly one 
of bad procedures. Torture is a procedure, and inquisition 
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without charge, forcing a witness to testify against himself, and 
the other things which were standard practice in the infamous 
Star Chamber would all fall into the category of procedure. 
Liberty is established and preserved by the development and 
maintenance of proper procedures. It is, in last analysis, 
only —— procedural rules that the individual is protected 
against arbitrary governmental action. And, as we have 
seen, the very essence of liberty is the protection of the 
individual against arbitrary application of the collective 
power of the state. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not opposed to legisla- 
tive investigations. They clearly have a proper place in our 
governmental structure. The fact, though, that they can 
be useful and necessary, does not mean that they should not 
be properly conducted, and under proper safeguards and pro- 
cedures. Nor does it mean that when not properly conducted 
they may not violate our basic and fundamental conceptions 
of due process, rooted so firmly in Magna Carta. In my 
opinion, for what it is worth, some recent legislative in- 
vestigations have been clear violations of due process. If so, 
why have the courts not so held? The answer is easy. The 
courts do not have the sole responsibility for the proper con- 
duct of our government. As Mr. Justice Stone once said: 
“Courts are not the only agency of government that must be 
assumed to have capacity to govern. United States v. Butler, 
297 U. S. 1, 87 (1936). At this point another important 
governmental doctrine comes’ into play—the separation of 
powers. The courts have their oe Hae sa but so do the 
executive and the legislature branches of government. All are 
sworn to uphold the Constitution, including the due process 
clause of so ancient and vital origin. 

The responsibility for the proper conduct of legislative 
investigations is clearly in the legislature. In the case of 
investigations by the Federal legislature, the responsibility 
is clearly in Congress, and its two Houses. Has this responsi- 
bility been fully met? It seems to me quite clear that ‘the 
answer to that question is: No. Why has it not been met? 
What can be done about it? 

Before turning to an answer to those questions, I would 
like to pause to make one important observation. It is 
wholly clear, I believe, that no Senator or Representative has 
any power whatever to make an investigation, to require the 
presence of witnesses and their answers to questions, or to 
do anything of this sort, merely because he is a Congressman 
or Senator. An election to the House of Representatives or 
to the Senate does not make a man any sort of a magistrate, 
nor does it vest him with any power at all over his fellow 
citizens except to cast his vote in the body to which he has 
been elected. The power of investigation is a power which 
is solely attributable to the collective body, the House of 
Representatives or the Senate. 

Where there is an investigation being conducted, the 
power that is being exercised is that of the House or the 
Senate. No Committee of either body has any power to 
conduct any investigation except as a result of a delegation 
from its House of Congress. No sub-committee of a Com- 
mittee has any power to investigate except on a delegation 
of the power delegated by the House to the Committee. If 
there is a sub-committee of one, the power exercised by 
that one is not any power that is his by virtue merely of his 
being a member of the legislative body. If he has any 


power, it is only because there has been a proper delegation 
or sub-delegation to him of the basic power of the House 
or Senate. 

I mention this because it is important in the consideration 
of the questions which I have posed, and to which I want 
to suggest some answers. Since the power exercised by a 
Committee or a sub-committee, or a sub-committee of one, 





is the power of the House or Senate itself, responsibility for 
that power and its exercise rests not on the Committee or 
the sub-committee of one or more, but upon the House 
or Senate itself, acting, of course, by a majority vote of its 
members. One of the important steps which must be taken 
if we are to find a solution for problems in this area is, 
I believe, to focus attention on the fact that these hearings 
which are the occasion of concern are not merely private 
frolics of an individual member, but are an exercise of the 
power of a House of Congress for which every member 
of that House has a full and equal responsibility. 

Clearly there is a problem here. Why has it not been dealt 
with long before this time? It is a difficult problem, and 
it would be too much to expect it to be completely solved in 
a short time. But the fact is that virtually nothing at all 
has been done about it. There has been some talk, and 
some indication in the past few weeks that something might 
be done. But the actual results so far are not impressive. 
Why is that? One reason, I think, is that only recently 
has it become a serious problem. It is clear that our legislative 
bodies include a very large number of able, high-minded 
men, who are just as much interested in the ideal of due 
process as you and I. Why have they not taken action to 
establish proper procedures in legislative investigations? 

The answer is not simple, but there is one aspect of it 
which is, I think, perhaps insufficiently understood by the 
average citizen. The fact is that, for practical purposes, the 
House of Representatives and the Senate are regarded by their 
members as clubs—of which the Senate is, of course, the 
more exclusive. Each member of the House or Senate has 
his own standards. And in a great many cases these standards 
are very high. But with almost no exception, no member seeks 
to impose his standards on any other member. Once you are 
in the club, how you act is up to you, and no member wants 
to undertake to interfere in the conduct of any other member 
—partly, I suppose, because he does not want anyone else 
to interfere with him. This is unfortunate, I think, though 
perhaps natural and understandable. 

There is an important distinction here, which has, I fear, 
been overlooked, in the consideration of this matter of legis- 
lative investigations. For a Senator or Congressman who 
is conducting an investigation, either as a sub-committee of 
One, or in association with other members, is not acting 
as an individual. Everything he does directly involves the 
other members of his House, and they should share responsi- 
bility for the exercise of the power they have delegated, 
power which inheres only in the body as a whole. The 
problem can be solved by establishing by law, or by rule 
of each House, a proper standard of procedure for the con- 
duct of legislative investigations, which will keep them 
wholly consistent with our basic and deeply felt notions of 
due process of law. 

In the concluding portion of this talk, I would like to 
outline some provisions which, it seems to me, should be in- 
cluded in an established regulation of procedure of legis- 
lative investigations. I have in mind primarily the Federal 
scene. Before turning to that, though, I would like to point 
out that we are not wholly without precedents. This is, 
interestingly enough, an area in which the states have, on 
the whole, done a much better job than the Federal legisla- 
ture. In New York a Commission has recently made a 
promising report on this whole matter. Here in Massachu- 
setts, the legislature, in establishing two recent recess com- 
missions, one to investigate crime, and the other to investigate 
communism, has included substantial provisions designed to 
protect the rights of witnesses and to insure the proper 
conduct of these investigations. As a result, there have been 
no complaints about the activities of these commissions, 
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we have not been subjected to the spectacles which have so 
frequently been produced on the Federal stage. For these 
wise provisions we should give respect and thanks to the 
Massachusetts legislature and to its Committee on the Ju- 
diciary which was undoubtedly responsible for their first 
formulation. I am glad to pay this tribute to our local legis- 
lators. But why cannot the Federal Congress do as well? 

Much work has been done over the past several years 
towards formulating a suitable and proper code of conduct 
for Federal legislative investigations. A number of members 
of Congress have devoted much thought and effort to this 
task, and a number of bills have been introduced. Recently 
President Eisenhower announced that he understood that Con- 
gress was going to establish such standards—and it is clearly 
the responsibility of Congress. Legislative leadership on 
this question is still not impressive, but should come. 
Probably it would be more accurate to say that there has been 
leadership and good leadership, but it has been hard so far 
for the Teecons to get an effective following. The matter is 
too important, too closely connected with our basic liberties, 
to be longer neglected. 

These are some of the things, as I see it, which should 
be included in a proper Code of Practice for legislative in- 
vestigations.’ Of first importance is the elimination of the 
one-man sub-committee in any proceeding involving a wit- 
ness who appears involuntarily. In our concern over recent 
events, we should not forget that there is much of the 
business of Congress which is not controversial, and there 
are many situations where a witness wants to appear. As 
long as he appears voluntarily, there may be little objection, 
as far as the witness is concerned, to his appearing before 
any sort of body, including a sub-committee of one. Even 
then there may be a public interest in having a member of 
the other party present so that more than one point of 
view may be represented. When a witness appears under 
subpoena, when he is compelled to testify against his will, 
the situation is wholly different. Then I say that the power 
of Congress against him should not be asserted by a sub- 
committee of a single member. 

Closely related to this is the matter of the issuance of 
subpoenas. The practice with respect to subpoenas has come 
to very loose; indeed it might be called lax. It is the 
standard practice, I believe, in many Committees, for the 
Chairman of the Committee to sign up a batch of subpoenas 
in blank, and hand them to the staff of the Committee. 
Then the staff fills in the name of a witness whose testimony 
is wanted, and the subpoena is served upon him. Such a 
practice seems to me to be highly improper. 

There is here a close analogy with a search warrant which 
can only be issued by a judge. With respect to such warrants, 
Mr. Justice Jackson has said (McDonald v. United States, 
335 U. S. 451, 455-456 (1948), that the requirement of a 
search warrant is made “so that an objective mind might 
weigh the need. .. . The right of privacy was deemed too 
precious to entrust to the discretion of those whose job is 
the detection of crime and the arrest of criminals. Power 
is a heady thing; . . .” 

No subpoena should be issued to compel testimony except 
as a result of the action of the Committee itself, not the 
Chairman alone, or its staff. There are few ways in which the 
organized power of the state is brought to bear on a citizen 
more sharply than through a subpoena to compel testimony. 
Such a power should not be exercised on the judgment or 
discretion or whim of a single man. 

When a witness is summoned, he should be given several 
yer which have not heretofore been made available. 

¢ should be told in advance the subject and the scope 
of the inquiry. He should have the right to counsel, and 
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counsel should be entitled to speak on his behalf as well as 
to advise him as to his rights. 

In many Committees now, the right to counsel is formally 
recognized. But counsel, though present, is restricted to 
giving advice when called upon. He cannot address the 
Committee, and counsel who have sought to do so have 
been ejected from hearing rooms. The right should be a 
right to effective counsel, and not the mere shadow of that 
right that has been recently allowed. 

If testimony is taken in executive session (which should 
never be done unless the witness is willing) no member of the 
Committee or of its staff should make available selected 
portions of the testimony, or summaries or incomplete 
versions of it. The Committee should not be allowed to 
say, through its Chairman or otherwise, that “We have 
evidence of” so and so, unless that evidence is produced in an 
open hearing. 

Of very great importance, I believe, is a rule protecting the 
witness from having to submit to broadcasting, television, 
newsreel cameras, or any other form of recording or re- 
production, except the ordinary stenographic transcript. Even 
flashing flash bulbs can be an indignity and a source of 
strain to a witness. It is high time that we recognized and 
accepted the fact that legislative investigations are not a part 
of ew business. Witnesses should not be required to testify 
in order to provide a spectacle for the public. Requiring 
testimony under such conditions is not compatible with any 
sound notion of due process of law, and I would expect our 
courts, as some have already done, to uphold a witness who 
refuses to testify for broadcast of any sort. We have even 
had Congressional investigations put on with sponsors, with 
advertising during the intervals. Can anyone possibly de- 
fend such a practice? 

In this connection I would like to state my own view that 
a legislative investigation is improper when its sole or basic 
purpose is to ‘expose’ people or to develop evidence for 
use in criminal prosecutions. We have had chairmen of 
legislative committees who have announced that that was 
the purpose of the hearings they were conducting. In my 
opinion, they have thus demonstrated the impropriety of the 
exercise of power which they are seeking to carry out, 
and I would hope that the courts, when properly invoked, 
would decide that there was no legislative power for such 
a purpose. 

ere are many other rights and refinements which should 
be established and recognized in connection with legislative 
investigations. For example, a person summoned should 
have due notice of the nature of the evidence that is wanted 
from him. A witness should surely be entitled to explain 
his answers, and he shuld have an Opportunity to answer 
any charges made against him or any evidence against him 
produced by other witnesses. 

Many Congressmen and Senators are aware of these 
problems and are trying to get them worked out. Reference 
may be made in particular to the work of Congressman Keat- 
ing, to the chairman of a sub-committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, and to Congressman Scott who has recently in- 
troduced House Resolution 447, which, if adopted, would 
go far towards resolving the problems as far as the House 
is concerned. The Senate should also go ahead with similar 
action. 

Before leaving this matter it should be observed that it 
is of first hand importance not only to have proper pro- 
cedures established but also that there should be appropriate 
sanctions to make these procedures effective. This is not 
easy. Probably the most effective sanction in the long run 
would be a provision which would relieve a witness from 
any obligation to testify, and thus from any punishment for 
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refusal to testify, when the procedures are not followed. A 
sanction against the committee or its members is doubtless 
unrealistic. But the committee should lose its compulsory 
powers when it does not conduct itself properly. 

Finally, it should be emphasized again that responsibility 
for working out proper procedures for legislative investiga- 
tions rests upon Congress and its two Houses. Complaints 
against the President or others outside of Congress are 
misdirected. Congress has the power to provide bps ae 

rocedures for legislative investigations, and it should meet 
its clear responsibility. 

The spirit of due oe of law, the law of the land, 
our ancient heritage of liberty, requires that we bring order 
and fairness into this field which has recently become so 
chaotic. We have been through struggles of this sort in 
the past, and justice and liberty have always eventually won 
out. Indeed we have been strengthened in our liberties by 
each such struggle. In this connection, I think of a 
phrase which was used by our late Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone. He referred to “the sober second thought 
of the community, which is the firm base on which all law 
must ultimately rest.’’ Stone, ““The Common Law in the United 
States,” 50 Harv. L. Rev. 4, 25 (1936). For myself, I 
have great faith in the sober second judgment of the people. 
The immediate reaction of the people, like that of any indi- 
vidual, may be hasty, sont irrational, or unsound. But 
when that phase is past, we have had a real chance to think 
through our problems, I have confidence that the people will 
demand a better standard of conduct in legislative investi- 
gations than has been evidenced in the recent past. In 
making this statement, | want to pay due and deserved 
respect to the many members of both Houses who have not 
abused their powers, and have been scrupulous in the exercise 
of their authority. 

Though we live in stirring times, we should not forget 
that many generations of our ancestors have lived through 
times which were for them more trying than ours. It was 
Aenaeas who heartened his men by saying to them: “‘O passi 
graviora’”’—‘‘Oh you who have lived through worse days 


...” It is not surprising that now, as in earlier times, there 
have been those who seek to exploit our fears. Nor should 
it be surprising that many people, at first, at least, respond 
to such exploitation. But it is the way of life to have to 
meet new problems; and while doing so, we should not 
give up old. values. 


In protecting ourselves from the threat of communism, we 
should not adopt methods of oppression here which the 
communists themselves would use. After all, the essence 
of communism is the subordination of the individual to the 
state. And the essence of liberty, for which our ancestors 
fought, on both sides of the Atlantic, is the freedom of the 
individual from the arbitrary power of governmental au- 
thorities. When we see more clearly that our present problem 
is simply one of due process of law in its pervasive sense, 
so fundamental throughout more than seven centuries of 
history, we will have no difficulty in finding a satisfactory 
solution which will recognize and preserve the basic rights 
of individunals while providing ample protection for the 
state. 


The problems of our day may be useful problems. It is 
good, I think, that we should have to bestir ourselves from 
time to time to protect our liberties, as our ancestors did 
on many occasions in the past. If we take these rights for 
granted, if we accept them as a matter of course, we may 
simply fritter them away, and end by losing them, and 
possibly deserve to lose them. And so I would suggest that 
you not be discouraged, nor even be unduly concerned if basic 
human rights are under attack. These are rights which thrive 
in vindication, and each generation better understands them 
and their significance if it has to think them through for 
itself. We are given a great opportunity today, to which I 
think we will measure up, if the past is any guide. Like 
the barons of enaiel: like Coke and Locke and Otis 
and Adams and Madison, and many others whose names are 
lost to fame, we may be able to make our own contribution 
to that ancient concept which has rallied the spirits of free 
Englishmen and Americans for many centuries—the law of 
the land. 


How to Speak Effectively 


DEVELOPING SELF CONFIDENCE, POISE AND POWER IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Professor of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Delivered before the Toastmistress Club of Newark, Ohio, February 9, 1954 


INTRODUCTION 

HE growth of the Toastmaster and the Toastmistress 
Clubs throughout our country is an encouraging sign of 
tremendous interest in personal development. I sometimes 
think there is more interest in learning how to speak effectively 
outside of college than in. When one reflects upon what you, 
along with the Dale Carnegie Clubs, the classes arranged by 
the American Institute of Banking, the extension classes of 
our large universities in industry and business are doing in 
the field of adult education in increasing personal adequacy 
through public speaking, we should be greatly encouraged. 
Our communities stand to gain. One does not learn to speak 
just for the sake of speaking; one does not learn to speak 
for the sake of personal aggrandizement ; but one does learn 
to speak in order to lead one’s fellow citizens in accomplish- 
ing some worthy objective for society. Eleanor Roosevelt 
studied public speaking with Elizabeth Von Hesse and today 





Mrs. Roosevelt is one of the prominent women on the Ameri- 
can lecture platform. 

I congratulate each and every one of you for taking the 
time, trouble, and expense of giving up your evenings for this 
phase of self improvement. Lowell Thomas has said that 
public speaking is a short cut to distinction. Charles W. Eliot, 
one time president of Harvard University, said a symbol of 
civilization was two people conversing in a room. Man is 4 
symbolic animal. How much more is it a symbol of civiliza- 
tion when a group of people are gathered to share with another 
individual his deepest and best thoughts through symbols. 

Now I take it that most of you are beginners in the art 
of speaking and that like all beginners you want to know, 
“How can I get over my nervousness?” “How can I gain 
self confidence?’ Therefore, tonight, let me talk to you on 
the theme, “How to develop self-confidence, poise and power 


in public speaking.” 
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~ LIONEL CROCKER 


DISCUSSION 


A. HOW TO DEVELOP CONFIDENCE IN OUR 
SPEAKING. 


1. Learn to control fear of speaking. We can not eradicate 
fear, but we can learn to control it. Edward R. Murrow is 
reported to have said of the microphone,—'‘I've never got 
over a slight sense of fright at the sight of one of those 
things.” Be glad you know fear, but make of fear a friend 
and not an enemy. Fear springs from our dread of encounters 
with the unknown. The most unknown factor in the speech 
situation is ourselves. You are afraid of yourself. Dr. Walter 
C. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic has said, ““A wise man will 
often turn his tense nerves into useful servants.” Let us, 
therefore, know as much about the speaking situation as 
possible to reduce our fear. 

2. Let the speech germinate. Get the idea of your speech 
in your mind as early as you can. Live with the idea for days 
and weeks. Be sure your speech is yours and not someone 
else's. An audience gathers to hear you speak your mind. 
President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard University recently 
said, “What every conscientious teacher yearns for is only 
that his pupil’s mind shall hold within it some ideas that are 
clearly his own, that have been understood in his head be- 
cause worked out there.” Likewise, an audience yearns for 
the same thing from the one who presumes to speak to it. All 
ideas expressed in your speeches must be flavored by your 
own personal experience. If I know thoroughly what I am 
going to talk about, I can not be afraid. I will speak with 
confidence. 

3. Don’t memorize the speech, memorize the outline. Know 
your ideas inside out and how they follow each other. Mark 
Twain used a series of pictures as an outline for his speaking. 
Visualize your speech in a series of stories. For example, talk 
about the past, the present and the future of an idea. A 
formula that is useful: First I tell them what I am going to 
tell them; then, I teil them; then, I tell them what I told 
them.” A simple plan will see you through, and will give 
you confidence. 

4. Rehearse the speech aloud. Wave some private place 
where you can go and learn to speak the speech trippingly on 
the tongue. There is no substitute for rehearsal. Justice Jere- 
miah Black’s daughter said her chief occupation in life was 
to buy new carpets for her father’s study that he had worn 
out by his pacing back and forth as he prepared his decisions 
for the court. Always imagine as you practice that the audi- 
ence-to-be is before you. Do this everyday for a week before 
you have to give your speech. If you have a tape recorder, 
make use of that in your preparation. I can not be afraid if 
I know I have gone through the speech many times and am 
confident of what is coming next. 

5. Tell the audience something they do not know. Choose 
a subject or a phase of a subject on which you are especially 
well prepared. Your job, your family background, your hob- 
by, your travel, your convictions will furnish materials for 
interesting talks. Talk about these in terms of the needs, 
wants, desires, tensions, disasters, conflicts, frustrations, prob- 
lems of the audience. Shakespeare has Antony say, “I am 
here to speak what I do know.” What is the field of your 
special competency? On what do you have inside informa- 
tion? If you have something to say that no one else could 
Say, you will have cause for confidence that you will not lose 
attention. 

6. Choose a subject that fits you, the audience and the 
occasion. Unless you are very careful you will find yourself 
as a beginning speaker wanting to talk about a subject on 
which you know actually very little. Analyze who will be in 
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the audience. What age? What sex? What interests? How 
many? Why will they be there? Is there a special reason? 
National holiday? Can you get a lead from that? If you have 
eliminated as far as possible the unknown factor about your- 
self, about the occasion, and about the audience, you can face 
the speech situation with confidence. 

7. Write out the speech and carry the manuscript in your 
pocket. The fact that you have taken the time to write out 
your ideas and to pattern them will give you confidence. 
Only as a last resort read from the manuscript unless it is a 
manuscript occasion. Sometimes on the radio, of course, we 
do have to read. Writing will help clarify your thinking. 

8. Get all the experience you can. Never turn down an 
invitation to speak. Do the best you can everytime you speak 
and build up your confidence. Hold yourself up to self 
criticism after your speech. I like this maxim, “If anyone is 
fool enough to ask you to speak, be fool enough to speak.” 


B. HOW TO DEVELOP POISE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


1. Remedy faulty education by reading, travel, and associa- 
tion with well informed people. Our lack of poise is often 
due to our lack of confidence in ourselves. Often unpoised 
people on the public platform are socially maladjusted off the 
platform. Analyze your feelings of inferiority and seek to 
remedy them. If you feel you lack travel, plan to remedy it. 
If you fear associating with people, force yourself to join 
organizations that put you in touch with others. If you feel 
inferior in your reading, spend a definite period each day with 
the printed word. A program of self improvement will in- 
duce poise. 

2. Keep your attitude positive and constructive. These 
people in the audience want to be your friends. Think about 
them and what you are going to do for them. Stop thinking 
about yourself. The audience is not there to criticize you but 
to listen to you as you help them solve some common prob- 
lem. Develop inner poise. 

3. Remember you have met difficult situations before. The 
speaking situation is not essentially different from many others 
you have met. You have a reservoir of experience, of resource- 
fulness to draw upon. Poise is developed by experience. 

4. The people before you are in the same boat. The feel- 
ings of insecurity you sense are common to all mankind. 
These individuals before you would not be able to do any 
better than you. Why feel inferior? Think poise. 

5. Watch your mannerisms. Keep both feet on the floor. 
Do not climb on the furniture or paw yourself. If necessary 
hold something in your hands to keep them occupied. Do 
not play with your clothing. Develop inner poise by out- 
ward control. 

6. As you approach your audience, smile. Wait for the 
psychological moment before you start speaking. Have the 
opening sentence memorized and ready to say, ‘Good evening, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, this evening I want to talk to you 
about the importance of . . . Develop the mechanics of 
poise. 

7. Quit before the audience expects it. Have your closing 
sentence memorized and go to it like a magnet. When you 
.°v that, sit down. Don’t keep dragging your speech out. 
‘sain poise by stopping promptly. Stand up! Speak up! Shut 
up! 

C. HOW TO DEVELOP POWER IN SPEAKING. 


1. Converse with the audience. Pick out one or two people 
ir. your audience and address your remarks to them. Get a 
feeling for this response. Let the audience think the speech 
along with you. Think the speech as you say it. Enjoy your 
speaking as you do your everyday conversation. Be warm 
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sympathetic in your tones. Exercise power with your eyes, 
your gestures and posture. 

2. Tell stories about individuals who have overcome great 
odds. Love people. Talk about persons. Make us proud to 
belong to the human race. Show the human spirit’s power 
over death, hate, disease, wickedness, unhappy circumstance. 
We all yearn for spiritual power. 

3. Speak for a great cause. Bind up what you say with the 
needs of mankind. Do not speak for any selfish gain. Think 
of others not of yourself. Want the best for your audience. 
Appropriate power from great causes. 

4. Speak convincingly before your audience. Believe in 
what you are saying. To say anything you do not believe your- 
self is to be a public liar. Audiences are quick to detect the 
phony. There is no substitute for sincerity. There is no 
power in speaking technique without integrity. 

5. Get lost in your subject as you speak before your audi- 
ence. Forget yourself. Your preparation has immersed you 
in your subject. You are your subject. Hew to your outline, 
but if a thought strikes strikes you that did not appear in 
preparation, do not hesitate to work it in. This top flight 
performance in using brilliant extempore insights will give 
you power. This is what the audience draws out of you. Fuse 
all factors powerfully together. 

6. Let yourself go before your audience. Speak with aban- 
don. Feel what you are saying. As you tell a story or relate 
an incident you may be deeply moved by it, a tear may well 
up in your eye, do not be ashamed of this show of emotion. 
Feeling is a source of power. Let your emotions grip you and 
they will grip your audience. 

RECAPITULATION 

. Control fear by eliminating the unknowns of the speaking 
situation. 

. Choose a subject within the realm of your special com- 
petency. 

. Spend a long period in turning over the subject in your 
mind. 

. Boil the ideas down into a simple pattern. 

. Converse with the audience informally and naturally. 

. Sit down before the audience expects it. 
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